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The Morgan Producer Gas Machine 


| 


Mechanically Operated to Gasify 3000 Lb. of 





Coal per Hour—Spreading of Coal, a Measuring 


Feeder and Distribution of Blast the Features 
The Morgan Construction Company, Worces- swept by a spiral-shaped bar or plow, the result be 


ter, Mass., has developed a producer gas machine’ ing a uniform settling of ash over the whole area 
that because of radical improvements in mechan- The action is automatic. When the operator desire 


cal design will convert 3000 lb. of coal per to remove ash he sets a lever The plow is he 
hr. into gas without hand labor, thus consti- stationary during one complete revolution of the 
tuting an important pan and is then re 
advance over existing a leased automaticall 


The ash is discharged 
at one final point int 


practice. The manu- 
facture of producer 
gas has been dom- 
inated to a large ex- 
tent by the idea that 
a gas-making fire 
must be frequently 
disturbed—poked or 
twisted or broken up 

in order to make 
gas in large quantity. 
Much ingenuity has 
been expended on the 
assumption that me- 
chanical means should 
be employed in accom- 
plishing results in 
these ways. The Mor- 
gan Construction 
Company for some 
vears worked in this 
direction and various 
mechanical devices re- 
sulted, but it was 
found that the output 
vas not commensu- 
rate with their cost 
and that they repre- 
sented no fundamen- 
tal improvement upon 
earlier methods. All 
mechanical means em- 


a conveyor or car 
Since there is no ag 
tation and the walls 
are free from obstru 
tions, the coke is ul 
disturbed and its ten 
perature is main 
tained until it is con 
sumed, the result be 
ing an ash practicall 
free from carbo! 

An even distribu 
tion of the blast over 
the gas-making area 
is essential in orde1 
that each square foot 
of fuel bed shall ga 
ify at the same rate 
In designing this ma 
chine the central blast 
hood was discarded as 


inadequate to the 
high capacity de 
manded. Instead, 

shown in Fig. 2, the 
blast is delivered from 
the three hollow ra 
dial arrns, around the 
circumference of the 
hollow ring, or man 





ployed to prevent eS a tel, the result being a 
clinker or to break it Fig. 1—The Morgan Producer Gas Machin gentle, sustained blast 
ip inevitably created pressure which is 
new variations in the density of the fuel mass. evenly distributed over the whole surface. 

The basis on which work was begun on the The company’s engineers have found that the 
machine that is now brought out is that if the coal matter of firebrick lining has been given relatively 


S spread properly and the surface leveled continu- little consideration, whereas it is, in reality, an im 

ously, the fire needs only to be let alone; that later portant factor. The inner surface of the bricks 
disturbances causing variations in density create should not become sufficiently hot to permit of 
hot places, with resultant clinkers and inferior gas. fusing with the ash and thus create clinging clink 

The mechanical leveler, Figs. 1-3, floats on the fuel ers. The remedy was to reduce the thickness of the 
and permits of any variation in hight. firebrick and surround it with a water jacket, which 

The proper removal of ash is almost as important keeps it cool enough on the inner surface to pre 
a factor. In the Morgan machine the ash pan is vent any slagging action. 
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An impor- 7 


tant feature of 
the gas-produc- 
ing machine is 
the means of 
feeding mechan- 
ically and with 
required regu- 
larity small 
quantities of 
coal. The new 
feeder, Fig. 4, 
receives the coal 
from the bin 
and charges it 
in small and uni- 
form quantities 
at frequent in- 
tervals. As a 
consequence one 
man can take 
care of a _ bat- 
tery of six ma- 
chines gasifying 
9 tons per hr. 
Severe tests 
of the new fea- 


Fig. 2 Cross-set 

tion ot Producer 
Gas Machine Show- 
ing Leveler in Ac 
tion on One Side of 
Center of Revolving 
Fuel Bed. The 
leveler accommo- 
dates itself to vari- 
ations in the hight 
f 


of the fuel surface 


and causes no dis 
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Fig. 3 Removing the 


tions the water-cooled 
case the water is shut off 
is liable to wear rapidly 


Fuel 
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be 
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Showing 
the coal continuously 





) tures have 

| made under 

| dustrial co. 

| tions. With : 
| of the ear 
machines of 
type, install: 
| by a large st 
company, the 
portunity 
afforded la 
year to take co: 
tinuous 12-} 
samples of t 
gas day 
night for se 
eral weeks. Th 
detailed analyse 
were made | 
the works chen 
ist and are not: 
worthy on 
count of the low 
CO, and the hig! 
heat value and 
regular qualit 
of the gas. The 





turbance withir 


bed It compact 
the coal uniforn 
and continuously 
Also is shown the 
blast distributi 


from the _ hollow 
arms and arou 
the entire cireur 
ference beneath th: 
mantel ring su} 
porting the lini: 








Measuring Feeder in Place 


from an overhead Db 


rs it in small charges over the slowly revolving fuel bed 
f l varied from 


1000 Ib. per hr 
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results for one week are presented in detail in 


lable 1, together with the averages for the pre- 
ling week: 


14 ( CoH 0 H H 
andar 
) 0 0 25.6 4 f 
\ 2.7 0.6 25.8 1.4 { { s 
LD ,.0 8 28 0) 11.7 0 . 
N 4 26.4 11.7 rt i 
Dav 95 0.8 7 9 11 4 4 0 s 0 % 
N 2.8 0.4 27.2 11.4 2.8 5 
Da 24 0.5 98 2 11.4 , 9 66.0 is 
Nigh 0 0.8 27.5 11.7 1.f s_0 lf 
Day zZ 0 ¢ 28 3D 3 42 5 1® 
Nigt , 0 0.8 27.4 11.7 2.9 d SU 
Day 2.8 0.7 28.0 0.2 4.1 if 188 
2.8 0.6 27.3 11.1 3 4 159.0 79.0 
2-7 2.3 0.¢ 27.4 11.4 2 82.5 


During some of the periods an accurate account 

the quantity of coal gasified was kept. The aver- 
ige was 2766 Ib. coal per hr. for 120 hr. from Feb- 
ruary 9 to 14 with gas of 178 B.t.u. The data by 
lays are presented in Table 2: 


> 
Table 2.—Quantity of Coal Gasified in Contin 
— — 
. 1} a! AVERAGE 8.T.1 
b.. 1914 | Average it oal | 
yer hr : 
| U.S. Steelstandard Total 32 deg. | 
2 200 5 7 
2,740 4% 
2,740 2 8 
t > #0 4.0 7 
2,740 s 5 
2, G80 l 
2 800 1H6 f 
2 Sh 148 0 
2 iw) A5 * 
} 2 S00 ‘ 
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Coke Consumption 


stimulate the 
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is reported to have 
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COKe 


its buildings, 
This step has be 


» of col 


with othe 


and 


since the war 
tant by-products are explosive materi: 
nitrogenous fertilizer. 


in 


e 


r tue 


' 

lh ther ise, where open-hea! 
were operated analyses an 8-hr. continuous 
ple the gas were le practically ever 
These records over a eriod of five 
average 3.5 per cent. CO,, 28.8 per cent. CO and 
B.t ie TI ina ses yr the wee k se pre eT 
26, 1914, are given in Table 3 with averagé 
the two previous week 

Recently the same owners desired to detern 
on what gasifying capacity they could safe ( 
as a guide to their future requirements. After 
creasing the rate to 3260 lb. coal per hr. the 
cided they could safely rely on a working capa 
of 3000 lb. per hr. The results are given in Table 

Measurements taken during several 
showed a consumption of 1/6 lb. of stear er |b 
coal. The power required to operate the machine 

; hp. at the driving gear for each machine 

uniform load, with the exception that for 15 
each 12 hr., while plowing ash there is an incre 
to ] hp. Operating parts are designs at 
ance with the Morgan rolling mill practice, w 
bearings provided with bushings to facilitat 
newals, and protection from dirt and dust and p 
tive lubrication are included in the desigr 
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A Metallographic Grinding and Polishing 
Machine 


A machine for the quick grinding and polishing 
of metallographic specimens is produced by Eimer 
& Amend, New York, for the designer, Henry 
Wysor, professor of metallurgy, Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. It is really two machines in one. A 
one-piece casting forms the base 


frame on 


and 





which all mounted. The grinding is 
accomplished by means of carborundum wheels, of 
which there are three carried on a horizontal shaft 
The roughing wheel is on one end and the medium 
and finishing’ wheels on the other end. The polish 
ing discs are of brass and are carried on a vertical 
spindle which is revolved by) 


the parts are 


contact with a friction 


wheel on the main shaft. The discs are held in 
position by a central hub and slot device which 
permits easy replacement. The spindle is disen 


contact 
a cam. 


gaged from 


means ol 


with the friction wheel by 
The speed at which the polishing 


ee Ey ’ 
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A Battery of Three Spring Forming and Quenching Machines with the Heating Furnaces at the Right 
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discs are revolved may be varied by shifting th: 
friction wheel on the shaft. The disc on which th 
specimen is first polished, after the grinding, 
covered with canvas and the powder used is eme: 
flour. Broadcloth covers the second dise on whi 
tripoli powder is used. The third one, for finishing 
the specimen, is covered with broadcloth and jew 
eler’s rouge is used. Separate cases are provide 
for holding the tripoli and rouge discs when not in 
use, insuring freedom from grit. The cast-iro: 
shield affords protection from flying particles. The 
grinding surfaces of the machine are practicall) 
permanent and the manipulation of the polishing 
discs insures them against dirt contamination. 


Spring Forming and Hardening Machine 


New developments in the manufacture of steel 
springs for vehicles have come very slowly, despite 
the tremendous demand which has arisen with the 
growth of the motor and truck. Until very 
recently springs were generally formed and quenched 
entirely by hand, and even now the introduction of 
machine forming leaves a large proportion of the 
springs manufactured the product of manual pro 
esses. The Harvey Spring Company, Racine, Wis., 
has developed and installed in its plant an interest- 
ing device for automatically forming the spring 
leaves and quenching the spring in oil, effecting 
a great reduction in time and labor as well as se- 
curing uniformity in the product. 

The older methods of forming the spring leaves 
from the plate are well known, but, by way of con- 
trast, attention is called to the illustration which 
shows the hand method of bending the hot spring 
plate to a form by the use of tongs, requiring an 
expert spring maker and a helper. A nearer view 
of the new type of machine set up in the tank 
which also provides the oil bath is presented in 
another of the engravings. One expert spring 
maker can attend to an entire battery of these ma- 
chines and all that is required is an ordinary laborer 
to transfer the heated plates from the furnace to 
the automatic former of the machine and 
the hardened spring when it is cooled. 

The machine consists of two similar, forming 
keyboards one at each side of a central bearing on 
which the rigid frame carrying the two keyboards 
is pivoted so that when one keyboard is up above 
the surface of the oil and exposed, the other key- 
board is submerged in the oil, the keyboards oscil- 


car 


remove 
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] 165 





ting alternately. The keys in the keyboard are 
rst adjusted by screws to a templet, in which 
sition they are secured by set-screws. As indi- 


+ 


ited, the operation of the machine is 
through an electric motor arranged with 
rive to the main shaft, on which is a clutch con- 


secured 


geared 








Hand Met! 


trolled by a tripping lever within easy reach of 
the man fitting the springs to the machine. When 
thrown into gear the rotation of the shaft lowers 
one keyboard into the oil and simultaneously, by 
eccentrics on the shaft, the forming keys 
brought together, shaping the spring. The oppo- 
ite keyboard emerges and releases the hardened 
‘pring. The time interval involved from the time 
' taking the heated plate from the furnace until 
is plunged into the oil is 8 sec. The output from 
such a machine is at least four times what can be 
obtained through forming the springs by hand. 
The Harvey Spring Company, recently called 
upon to furnish a large order of truck springs on 
a war order, turned out 25 sets daily of 12-leaf 








are 


S ( | 
2 in. Springs, 90 1 ny By these na ( 
alone was this order brought within the capa 
the plant. With the solution of the probl 
maintaining a low temperature in the | bat 
is expected that the oscillations of the iencnll 
device will be timed and fixed, and thus a pact 
for the man transferring the heated plates fron 
the furnace and a fixed apacit esta ner 
formity with the highest possible efficie 
Frederick W. Taylor Co-operators 
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away, of Philadelphia. Con atic 
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{ ompany, Lafayette, Ind., ha F 


established a profit-sharing plar for i employee e 
The company manufactures steering gears for automo i 
biles and motor trucks and i now working night and a 
day shifts It has adopted as a unit f the dividend i 
a steering gear of average size The new system r« F 4 


sulted in a 4 per cent. distribution on the f 
employees for April, while the May div 
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A NOVEL MOLDING MACHINE 


Power Squeezer of Simple Design Involving the 
Use of a Brass Cylinder 


The adaptation of a number of devices, familiarly 
known in other connections, to the design of a 
molding machine, has led to the development of 


the novel power-squeezer type machine shown in 





\ Squeezer Type Mold 


Brass 


ng Machine Having 1 Cylinde 


with Cast-Iror Ends 


the accompanying illustration. The essential nov- 
elty of the machine lies in the use of a brass cylin- 
der, in the manner of controlling the piston stroke 
by throttling the air in the cylinder and in the ease 
with which the machine can be assembled or knocked 
down. 

The cylinder consists simply of a shell 
and cast-iron heads, the whole held together with 
tiebolts. The stuffing box is fitted with a simple 
leather packing disk. The cylinder is centered 
over an air inlet provided through the lower cross- 
brace of the frame and is locked in position when 
the upright guide rods of the table, passing through 
slots in the cylinder head, are lowered into the 
frame. It is thus apparent that lifting the table 
out of the frame also releases the cylinder so that 
when disconnected from the air line it can be taken 
out freely. The guides in the frame for the table 
rods are bushed with babbitt sleeves which can be 
readily renewed to take up wear. The use of a 
brass cylinder is chiefly of advantage in prevent- 
ing the rusting of machines operated only inter- 
mittently. The common delays incident to putting 
an idle machine into service are thus avoided as 
well as the deterioration due to corrosion. 

Smooth action during the pressure stroke is 
obtained by a small opening in the upper end of 
the cylinder through which the air, exhausting 
above the piston or re-entering with the gravity 
return of the table, is throttled. The travel of the 
piston upward is controlled by the rate of egress 
of air through this opening and the return, cor- 
respondingly, by the ingress of air. There is always 
present as a result, a cushioning and dashpot effect. 
For the control of the air on the pressure line a 
simple quick-operating valve is This 


brass 


employed. 
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valve is arranged so that a slight pressure of 
hand opens the intake while the release of t} 
pressure immediately opens up the exhaust. 1 
valve is fitted with 12-in. renewable Jenkins dis 
In the event of air being turned on when there 
no mold mounted between the squeezer plates, t} 
possibility of damaging the machine is eliminat: 
by virtue of the air cushion above the piston, t! 
compression in turn effecting an automatic relea 
of the operating pressure. 

This machine is built in 24 and 30 in. si 
these dimensions being the clearance between 
side rods. The design of the machine gives a 
pacity equivalent to other machines of like si 
The stroke of the piston is 3%4 in. Increased flex 
bility is made available through the use of cylinde 
in three sizes, 7, 8 and 10 in., the accompanyin; 
table indicating the total pressures obtainable f: 
varying air-line pressures. 


Diameter of Air pressure 


‘ylinder, in $0 lb. 60 Ib 80 lb 100 It 
a3; 1,431 2,146 2,862 578 
ae 1,886 2 830 3,773 1.717 
10 2,986 1,479 5,972 7,466 
The machine is being manufactured by the 


B. & B. Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, Ind., of whic! 
W. I. Ballantine is president. 


A Power Bending Brake for '%4-in. Plate 


A new line of power presses or brakes has 
been designed and built by Bertsch & Co., Cam- 
bridge City, Ind. These machines are built in ail 
standard sizes from 6 to 12 ft. for various ca- 
pacities up to a maximum of 100 tons, the machine 
illustrated being intended for bending plates 1 in. 
in thickness. Among the work which these brakes 
are designed to handle are the construction of 
fireproof doors, windows, partitions and trim; metal 
furniture, lockers and shelving; cornice and sky 
light work, trackage for overhead industrial trolle) 
systems, gang punching and general bending. 

The main drive is through a friction clutch, 
operated in conjunction with an automatic friction 
brake. This arrangement, it is pointed out, en- 
ables the head to be stopped at any point in the 
stroke instantly. Hand or power adjustment is 
provided for the head, the arrangement being 
brought out in the accompanying engraving. In 
the design of the machine an effort was made to 








\ New Power 


Press or Brake for Use in Plants Making Steel 
Doors and 


Building Trim, Metal Lockers and Shelving and 
Similar Work 
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rovide a liberal factor of safety, and with that 
bject in view the bearings, shafts and 
large proportions. 


gears are 


Toggle Press with Dwelling Blankholder 


The Cleveland Machine & Mfg. Company, Cleve 
and, Ohio, has recently put on the market a toggle 
drawing press, the distinctive feature of which is 
, new mechanical movement for operating the blank- 
holder slide. This movement gives a perfect dwell 
to the blankholder during more than 90 deg. of the 
travel of the crankshaft and is timed to release the 
blank shortly after the crank passes the bottom 
enter and rise at practically the same speed as the 
plunger, thus giving a maximum of time to remove 
the stamping and place a new blank in the die and 
permitting a high operating speed. The accompany- 
ing drawing shows the relative travel of the plunger 
and blankholder slides on both the down and up 
strokes and the dwell of the blankholder during the 
drawing stroke. 

The blankholder and its supports are propor 
tioned to resist a strain equal to that exerted by the 
plunger during the drawing operation, and this 
rigidity of the holding parts and the perfect dwell 
on the blank, it is emphasized, permit extreme draws 
with a very small percentage of breakage. The ma- 
chine illustrated is typical of the entire line. The 
frame is of tierod construction, with separate bed, 
arch and housings tied together with steel rods that 
are shrunk into position under greater strain than 


otion Crank Pin 
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A New Toggl ess Equipped wit! Mechani M 
or Operating the Blankholder Slide to Give Ample 7 


heated in operation. The balance of this clutch 
relied upon to render the use of an outboard bearing 
at the end of the shaft unnecessary 
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Diagram Showing the Comparative Travel of 


the maximum overload capacity of the machine. The 
housings are tongued and grooved in bed and arch 
to preserve perfect alignment, under all stresses. 
The yokes, rockshafts, cranks, links and connec- 
tions operating the blankholder slide are steel cast- 
ings. The pin bearings are all bronze bushed. All 
the gears and pinions are of steel and have the 
teeth cut from the solid metal by machine. The 
crankshaft is made of heat treated high carbon 
open-hearth steel and is 9 in. in dameter in the 
bearings and 1014 in. on the crank pin. 

The bottom knockout is operated from the outer 
slide and is provided with an adjustable kick-off 
or trip to release the plunger when the stamping is 
lifted to the top of the die so that the knockout 
plate will drop to bottom of die and not interfere 
with the placing of a new blank. The plunger acts 
in an air chamber which cushions the return stroke. 

The friction clutch is of the multiple disk type 
with universal adjustment of the friction disks. The 
brake arms and clutch disks are locked by toggle 
links operated by a hand lever. The friction brake 
ring is separated from the clutch drum and it is 
practically impossible for the clutch to become 


the Plunger d ti I 


The following table gives the principal dimen 
sions and specifications of the press: 

Maximum dr 

stroke of plunger, 

Stroke of blankholder, 

Distance between bed ad blankholder 

Distance between bed i 

Adjustment of blar der 

Diameter of | 

Ratio of gearir 


Strokes per ! 
Width of bed and 

Depth of bed, it 

Depth of blankholde ‘ 
Width of plunger, it iO 
Depth of plunger 

Net weight of macl 


In addition to the machine illustrated 15 other 


sizes are built, with shafts ranging from 3 to 
12 in. in diameter. 


The Dodge Sales & Engineering Company, Misha 
waka, Ind., has opened a new warehouse in Providence, 
R. I. The building is located at 171 Pine treet, in the 
heart of the manufacturing district, and is large enough 
to carry a good-sized stock of Dodge transmission prod 
ucts. W. B. Morse, of the Boston sales staff, has been 
placed in charge of the Providence warehouse, which 
will be managed under the direction of J. T. Dickenson. 


district sale manager. Bosto 
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Flue Dust Sintering Plant at Gary 


Character and Arrangement of Kilns 
Proved by Experimental Work—Pro- 
vision Made for Future Furnaces 


Following an extended period of trial sintering furnaces, the need of which has already been 
with an experimental kiln, the Indiana Steel Com- at Gary, as well as the eight present stacks. 
pany has completed at its Gary works an operating accompanying illustrations indicate the nature ; 
plant for the sintering of flue dust with capacity to construction of the plant. It consists of two rot: 
treat the dust from 12 blast furnaces. Capacity is kilns, slightly inclined from the horizontal, 90 
thus available for the proposed four additional blast long and 9 ft. in diameter. As shown, each of 








Fig. 1—Exterior of the Sintering Plant Building Showing the Agglomerates Discharging Directly into Cars at 
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—— 





View of the 90-Ft. Sintering Kilns from the Burner End Looking Toward the Dust Hoppers in the Bac kground 
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ins is fitted with 
two annular bear- 
ng rings and 
nounted on _ idler 
lers, the bear- 
g rings being 
paced approxi- 
ately 54 ft. be- 
tween centers. The 
Ins are rotated 
means of an an- 
nular gear drive, 
as in the line draw- 
ngs from a 60-hp. 
motor, the motor 
speed of 715 r.p.m. 
eing geared down 
means of a belt 
lrive from the mo- 
tor on an elevated 
platform through 
bevel gears and 
the driving pinion 
which engages 
with the annular 
gear on the kiln. 
The speed is thus 
stepped down to 
give the kiln about 
one rotation per 
minute. The kilns 
are of heavy steel 
plate construction, 
the shell being of 
11/16-in. plate with 
butt seams, quad- 
ruple-riveted. The 
kiln is lined down 
to give it an inside 
diameter of 7 ft., 
making the brick 
lining 12 in. thick. 
The kilns burn 
gas from the coke 
ovens, their loca- 
tion immediately 
east of the blast 
furnaces and at 
the south end of 
the slip giving 
them a position of 
easy accessibility 
from the coke 
ovens. The _ar- 
rangement of the 
burner end of the 
kiln is very clearly 
shown in Fig. 4. 
As will be noted, 
this end of the kiln 
is protected by a 
movable shield 
mounted on trucks 
so that it may be 
drawn back from 
the mouth of the 
kiln when not in 
service. The flue 
dust working down 
in the kiln toward 
the combustion 
and lower end 
reaches the zone of 
hottest gases just 
before discharging, 
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Fig. 4 Detail View of the Burner End of 


into the Loading Conveyors The 


Drag 


while the spent gases pass out through the smoke 
chamber at the upper or far end, as shown in the 
illustrations. The rotation of the kiln and the tem 
perature are subject to a very flexible control being 
important functions of the agglomerating process. 

In Figs. 2 and 4, which show the combustion end 
of the kilns, a view of a portion of a chain-clean 
ing seen. A drag-scraper 
chain passes entirely through the kiln from end to 
end and motor-driven sprocket, as shown, 
returning below the kilns through a water-cooling 
bath. By this means the clinker, as it tends to stick 
and hang in the kiln, is loosened and kept moving 


arrangement may be 


over a 


forward as it forms, the chain having an approxi- 
mate speed of 70 ft. per min. These illustrations 
indicate the manner in which the clinker is 
discharged, when the combustion hood is drawn 
back, being diverted by means of spouts through 
grizzlies in the floor to a conveyor below. 

The arrangement of 


also 


the sintering plant provides 
for a very convenient and ertirely mechanical 
handling of materials. The flue dust, discharged 
from the dust catchers through foot valves directly 
into hopper bottom gondolas, is brought to the sin 
tering plant, as indicated in Fig. 1, 
by gravity 


and is dumped 
into steel and concrete track hoppers. 
From these hoppers the dust moves through screw 
conveyors to a bucket elevator which carries it up 
into the overhead hopper at one end of the 
house. Thence, by gravity, the dust passes through 
a revolving screen of 1-in. into either one of 
two cylindrical bins, in each of which about 230 
tons may be stored, as the operation of the plant 
may temporarily require. From these steel storage 
bins another motor-driven screw conveyor feeds the 
dust directly into the kiln, 
veyors being possible of very close 
discharged fr 


kiln 


mesh 


the speed of these con 
control. 


The sinter m the kiln through the 


a Kiln Showing the 
Chain 


Gravity Discharge of the Cinder Through the Floor Grating 


and Sprocket Are Shown at the Right 


floor grating, drops on an inclined conveyor which 
elevates it into hoppers immediately above the load- 
ing tracks. From these hoppers, which are made 
with two delivery spouts, the sinter may be dis- 
charged into cars on two tracks, so that four cars 
may be located at one time for the loading of the 
sinter. A water spray is arranged in connection 
with these discharge spouts to provide for cooling 
the sinter as it drops into the cars, as appears in the 
accompanying views. 


British Pig Iron and Ferromanganese in 1914 


The British pig-iron output in 1914, according to 
the British Iron Trade Association, was 9,005,898 gross 
tons, compared with 10,481,917 tons in 1913, a decrease 
of 1,476,019 tons, or 14.2 per cent. The 1912 output 
was 8,889,124 The figures for 1914 include 3, 
130,448 tons of forge and foundry iron, 3,235,403 tons 
of Bessemer hematite, 2,003,693 tons of basic iron and 
336,354 tons of spiegeleisen, ferromanganese, etc. The 
Northeast coast is the largest producing district, being 
credited with 3,313,227 tons in 1914. Cumberland and 
Lancashire come next. 


tons. 


The production of ferromanganese and spiegeleisen 
in 1914 was only 19,035 tons less than in 1913, when 
it was 355,389 tons. In 1912 it was only 277,240 tons. 
The 1914 output was the largest since 1905, except that 


of 1913. 


The Hyman-Michaels Company, Peoples Gas Build 
ing, Chicago, has established an office and extensive 
scrap-iron yard and warehouse in St. Louis at the cor 
ner of Bulwer and Adelaide avenues. The facilities are 
adequate to handle a large volume of business and the 
yards have been very completely equipped for the han 
dling of scrap iron and relaying rails. H. J. Kiener, 
who has been engaged in this line of business in St. 
Louis for many years, has charge of the office, and L. 
F. Kramer, previously associated with the company at 
Chicago, has charge of the operating department. 
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\n Ingot Mold with a Vacuum Chamber 


A new type of ingot mold is covered by patents 
U. S. 1,189,219 and 1,139,284—May 11, 1915) 
ranted to Joseph |. Peyton and Samuel E. Hitt. Mr. 
‘eyton was formerly Bessemer superintendent of the 
ominion Iron & Steel Company, Sydney, N. S. 
ts outstanding feature is the incorporation of a 
acuum chamber near the top to act as a heat insu- 
itor so as to retard the cooling of the upper part 

the steel ingot, thus minimizing the defects due 
o pipes, blow holes, cavities and segregation. 

One of several designs of the mold is shown in 
the illustration. Fig. 1 is an open-top ingot, a, 
having heat insulating chambers, b, so spaced as 

form a relatively thick upper wall for the cham- 
ers. The upper portions of the side walls of the 
nold are .thickened to provide heavy outer and 

wer walls for the chambers. The webs or parti- 
ons, ¢, between the chambers are provided with 
ipertures, d, for free communication between the 
hambers. A valved outlet or connection, e, located 


nder the stripping ears of the mold, provides a 
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a eS 





Fig. 4 Fig 5 
t Hitt 1 t Mold w 


ace to connect an air pump for exhausting the 
r from the chambers. Fig. 2 is a section of the 
nold on the line A—A, and Fig. 3 a section on the 
ne B—B. 


Four-Spindle Milling Attachment 


The Garvin Machine Company, Spring and 
Varick streets, New York City, has recently added 

four-spindle vertical, square-hexagon milling ma- 
hine attachment to its line of multiple-spindle in- 
ex centers. This attachment is designed to handle 
vork such as the squaring of screw or bolt heads, 
the forming of hexagons on spark plug nuts and 
ill work of a similar nature that can be handled in 
ollets, having a capacity of 1!» in. 

The attachment can be arranged for holding the 

rk either by double-taper contraction collets, 
which are operated by a wrench or on threaded ar- 
ors of plugs, the pieces being run up tightly against 
the hardened steel washers or collets by a special 
Shaw wrench. This wrench is also used for taking 
{f the finished work, and its use is relied upon to 
eliminate any marring of the work. 

The four spindles which are spaced 3 in. on cen- 
ters are geared together. This arrangement en- 
ables them to be turned simultaneously to index 
or square or hexagon work. After the work has 
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\ Four-Spindle Vertical ar ehn 
Milling Machines Where the Worl Is Held | Ly 


traction Collets Operate I Wi 


t ] Sy 


e-Hexagon Att 


been finished the collets are unclamped and the 
work is ejected by the vertical lever shown below 
the attachment in the accompanying illustration 


Electric Steel from the Stobie Furnace 


Before a recent meeting of the Cleveland (Er 
land) Institution of Engineers, Victor Stobie read : 
paper on “The Manufacture of Eleccric Steel the 
Stobie Electric Steel Furnace.” In part he said 

The Stobie furnace, used ! connectiol wit! the 
basic open-hearth furnace, promotes the producti of 
steels higher in quality than acid open-hearth stee! at 
a lower cost price than the latte For example, n ter 
steel of a ve ry ordir ary quality [rom a 1¢ « 
hearth furnace, treated in an electric furnace, can be 
made equal in composition to acid steel made from the 
finest Swedish material, sounder than the latte 
affording a greater yield from the ingot Che 
price would not be increased | more tnat SZ l me 
ton, arrived at as follows, ased on a 10-tor narge 
taken from a basic open-hearth furnace 1 poured 


into a Stobie furnace 


Yields regularly of 93 to 94 per cent 
billets from ingots of carbon steel had been obtained 
Mr. Stobie said, the remainder representing 
per cent. furnace loss and 4 per cent ay f the 


extra vield of sound material represented a 10 pe 


improvement on some existing practice, the ing 
might be taken as approximately $1.95 per tor Thi 
saving must be deducted from the extra cost of electri 


cally heating the opel hearth teel in the Strobi 


nace, giving a net extra cost ol mH pe 
finished electric steel billets 

To suggest increasing the price of rails, plate d 
angles by $1.95 per ton 1 useless, sid Mi Stobi 
but it wa for the higher grades of steel, t the 
fortunate subjects of market fluctuatio that the 
electric steel furnace wa brought int existence 
grades for which there is a considerable demand 

In answer to questior Mi Strobie aid that 
the cost for actual manufacture va $15.27 vhich 
he would be glad to demonstrate as actua As to the 
wear on roof and walls, it is certainly hig igainst 
that the size of a 10-ton electric furnace ‘ nall 
compared with a 10-ton open-hearth tl 
ances the cost of repairs 1! the latter tegarding the 
conversion of pig iron into teel, he would t e the 


molten iron, send it through a Bessemer: 


from the re directly to the electri 
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The Extent of German Control of the 
French Steel Industry 


A German statement of the extent to which Ger- 
many controls the Belgian and French steel industries 
was published in The Iron Age of March 18, 1915, 
based on the investigations of Dr. Emil Schroedter, 
secretary of the Association of German Iron Masters. 
The London Ironmonger prints in a recent issue infor- 
mation, from what it regards as an authoritative source 
connected with the Continental steel industry, which 
changes the figures of Dr. Schroedter. The latter had 
said that Germany controls 68.8 per cent. of the total 
coal output of France, 78.3 per cent. of the coke, 90 
per cent. of the iron ore, 85.7 per cent. of the pig iron 
and 76 per cent. of the raw materials. 

The informant states that he has been able to con- 
vince himself that Dr. Schroedter is in error, though 
he adds that it is only fair to say that the stoppage 
of the supplies of ores from the important basins of 
Briey and Longwy, now in German hands, to a certain 
extent deprives the French metallurgical works of 
regularly feeding such of their blast furnaces as are 
not in occupied territory. On the other hand, it is 
known that several of them have succeeded in obtaining 
supplies from other quarters. 

As to coal: Of a total of 40,922,000 tons produced 
in 1913, 19,463,309 tons came from territory now under 
German control, and 21,548,691 tons from mines still 
in French control. The enemy, therefore, says the 
article referred to, controls only 48 per cent., and not 
68.8 per cent. of the French output. 

The output of pig iron in France in 1913 was esti- 
mated at 5,300,000 metric tons. The blast furnaces in 
the Nord and Ardennes, producing about 675,000 tons, 
are at present entirely under German control. In the 
department of Meurthe-et-Moselle 56 furnaces are 
within the German lines and 23 in French territory. 
Of the total blast furnaces in France on January 31, 
1915, 74 were estimated as being in the invaded terri- 
tory and 87 in French territory. To sum up, the posi- 
tion of the French pig-iron industry is as follows: 


Tons 
Nord 650,000 
l der ¢ roi Ardennes 000 
Meurthe t-Mos x 00 
I tal $58,400 
. . . Meurthe-et-Moselle 1,141,700 
Under French control Other departments 1,200,000 
Total 2,341,700 
The authority cited concludes, therefore, that 55 


per cent. of the total pig-iron output and not 85.7 per 
cent. is at present subject to German control. 


German Steel Trade Conditions in April 


The statement of the German Steel Works Union, 
issued after its regular meeting on April 28, 1915, 
gives the following general review of the condition 


of the German steel trade: 

In semi-finished materials the domestic demand con- 
tinues satisfactory and it is reasonable to expect that 
it will continue at the present high level for the imme- 
diate future. In structural steel the supplementary 
needs of the Prussian state railroads for permanent 
way material, rails and sleepers for the fiscal year 1915 
have been ordered and allotted to the works, and also the 
additional needs for track fastenings. The entire re- 
quirements of these lines now exceed those of a year 
ago. Further orders from neutral countries continue 
to appear. Orders for grooved rails are small and 
business continues quiet. Domestic orders for mine 
rails have increased. Export business is quiet. In 
shapes business in March was in excess of February 
and specifications also increased. At the beginning 
of the second quarter business however was dull. In 
general the aspect of the domestic as well as the export 
demand has changed but little. 


The Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., has estab- 
lished as its Pacific coast agents N. B. Livermore & 
Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles, and the North- 
western Equipment Company, Seattle and Portland. 
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Chattanooga Superintendents Meet 


The Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Association, Chat 
tanooga, Tenn., maintains a superintendents’ divisio: 
Secretary O. L. Bunn, of the association, says that thi 
department is the best thing the association ever started 
The division is about two years old and was begun i: 
an experimental way, but has now so thoroughly 
demonstrated its usefulness that it is practically com 
pulsory for superintendents of factories connected with 
the association to join it. The department has its ow: 
officers and separate meetings, but each company pays 
the small initiation fee for its superintendent and also 
meets its proportion of the incidental expenses. 

The superintendents discuss questions pertaining to 
shops, selected in advance or brought up at the meet 
ings. At first local speakers were engaged to make 
tiilks on practical subjects, but, as the division grew 
and its success became assured, this plan was enlarged 
sé that for some time nearly every meeting has been 
aildressed by some expert from the outside. A concreté 
example of the benefits arising from discussion of con- 
ditions existing in the factories is taken from the pro 
ceedings of a recent meeting. A certain superintendent 
teld of a new machine he had just installed, and gave 
details of the economy and efficiency derived. When 
he finished another superintendent stated he had had a 
similar machine for some time, but that he got twice 
the efficiency reported by the other superintendent. 
That naturally led the first speaker to inquire how, and 
in the cross fire of questions and answers probably 
everybody profited—certainly the first man did. As a 
result he found just where his mistakes were and was 
enabled to go back to his factory a better superin- 
tendent, with knowledge necessary to increase the effi- 
ciency of the machine of which he was so proud. 

The safety first committee is proving a valuable ad- 
junct of the superintendents’ division. This committee 
visits one or more factories a few days before the 
regular meetings, and its findings are then discussed. 
The committee makes recommendations as to changes 
which should be adopted in order to render the opera- 
tion of the plant more safe. As a rule, it is stated, these 
recommendations are put into effect. The shop visiting 
committee investigates and reports on sanitation and, 
with the co-operation of the factory owners, has effected 
valuable improvements. A question box is kept in the 
Manufacturers’ Association building for the superin- 
tendents’ division. Queries placed in this box are dis- 
cussed at the first subsequent meeting of the division. 

The secretary of the division is C. E. Jones, who is 
a member of the regular staff of the Manufacturers’ 
Association, and to whose interest and faithful co- 
operation much of the division’s success is ascribed. 


Baltimore Reaching Out for Industries 


For the purpose of attracting industries to Balti- 
more, Md., the Industrial Corporation of Baltimore 
City has been incorporated by prominent business men 
with a capital stock of $500,000. John R. Bland has 
been elected temporary president and Eugene Levering 
treasurer. The members of the Executive Committee 
are Waldo Newcomer, Howard Bruce, Frank N. Hoen, 
Rufus N. Gibbs, Walter B. Brooks, Mr. Levering, Frank 
A. Furst, John T. Stone. Charles M. Cohn, Frederick 
W. Wood, Jacob Epstein and Mr. Bland. Douglas H. 
Gordon, Mr. Levering, Mayor James H. Preston, Mr 
Epstein, Mr. Stone and George M. Shriver have been 
elected vice-presidents. It is said several applications 
for loans already have been received. 


A plan for the establishment of an exclusively tech- 
nical high school as part of the city of Milwaukee’s 
educational system has been completed by Milton C. 
Potter, superintendent of schools, and Charles F. Perry, 
supervisor of industrial education. The board of schoo! 
directors has taken steps looking to the immediate es- 
tablishment of the institution. The academic work is 
to consist of a course in English, sciences and mathe- 
matics. Practical work is to be done in Milwaukee 
shops and factories. 








Machine-Tool Builders’ Spring Meeting 


Successful Gathering at Atlantic City—Chief Problems 
Now Are Increasing Production and Making Deliveries 


—Foreign Trade a Subject of Executive Consideration 


The thirteenth semi-annual convention of the Na- 
al Machine Tool Builders’ Association, held at 
intic City, N. J., May 20 and 21, was in every way 


iccessful and profitable gathering. There had been 
e fear that the pressure of business now bearing 
perhaps a majority of the members of the associ- 

would operate to keep them at home, but a satis- 
tory representation was on hand and what was lack- 
in numbers was made up in earnestness and diligence 
ittending the sessions. The officers of the 

expressed themselves as gratified with the results 
Over 75 persons were registered and prob- 
y 100 or more were present. The headquarters were 
the Marlborough-Blenheim. 


associ 


tained. 


Never before has there been a convention where a 
ilar atmosphere obtained. There was no anxious 


of shops running on part time, or of how to get 
for most of the have more orders 

they can *!] in months. How to meet, to the 
eatest possible extent, the deliveries now demanded 


members 


iness, 


the dominant question with nearly every member. 

\t the annual meeting in October, 1914, General Man- 
C. E. Hildreth in his address: “We have 
ed through the most strenuous period in our his- 
but the reward is 
‘ You surely are all convinced that 
the demand for the last six or eight years seemed to 
gotten lost, but, unless all signs fail, it is going 
take a tremendous supply to satisfy its rapacious 
when it reappears.” It is 
phetic the words have proved to be. 


said 


PY 


bound to be just as strenuously 


orious, 


' 
avt 


needless to say how 


TOPICS DISCUSSED OFFICIALLY OR OTHERWISE 


Of course there were problems and questions of a 
juieting character, but they were not the ordinary 
debated year after year. Some were 


executive sessions which took on unusual importance 


discussed 


this convention, while others were talked over in 
corridors of the hotel. One of these was a fea! 
at small or possibly ill-advised manufacturing con- 


rns might undertake the production of lathes or other 
dard machine tools because of the present demand. 
was pointed out that, while the makers of lathes 
the present time are taxed to their capacity and 
cannot meet the demand, their facilities are more 
ample for normal times and that only disaster 
in come to those who are tempted into the business 
present conditions. In the eventual struggle for 
existence which the interlopers probably would make, 
the trade would be upset and all would suffer. The 
resent peak of demand may never come again. Rather 
than being inadequate in normal busy times, the pro- 
tive capacity of machine-tool makers is great enough 
foster the keenest competition. In slow times, such 
prevailed up to a few months ago, the carrying of 
erhead expenses and the strain of holding organiza- 
ons together, as well as keeping abreast of progress 
designs and methods, are most serious 
(he question arises as to the fate of a concern which 
ould organize and equip itself to enter a business 
inder temporary abnormal pressure. 

Another problem at least informally discussed was 
hat of the growing scarcity of skilled mechanics and 
achinists. The entrance into the war munition field 
y some of the largest manufacturers, who have bought 
ery machine their purchasing agents can lay their 
inds on, méalis a tremendous increase in the need of 


problems. 


lled labor. 

Foreign business and its ramifications, including 
e question of representation abroad, was another 
pic discussed. At the convention were representa- 
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tives of 


foreign houses who have heretofore had a 


large part in selling American machine tools in Europe 


CONFERENCE ON APPRENTICE TRAINING APPROVED 
The first sessior was alled to order, Thursday 

morning, by President W. A. Viall, Brown & Sharp 

Mfg. Company, Providence, R. 1., who, after his inti 


othe 


ductory remarks and preliminaries, surrendered 
the chair to First Vice-President J. B. Doan, Americar 
Tool Works Company. Mr. Viall then said that most 
of the members were familiar with the work done by 
the board of safety and sanitation, made up of thre 
members from each of four industrial associatior and 
that an effort would be made to apply the same systen 
to the apprenticeship questio1 which the Nationa 
Machine Tool Builder Association already had de 
good work in devising indenture and other pape! He 
believed that the tooi builder hould co-operate witl 
other associatio particularly view | the fa 
that M. W. Alexander, General Electric Company 
Lynn, Mass., felt that good results can be obtaine 
from a conference board on the training of appre 
tices. In March Mr. Alexander suggested a conference: 
between representatives of the United Typotheta, th« 
National Association of Manufacturers, the Nationa 
Founders’ Association, the National Metal Trades A 
sociation and the National Machine Tool Builders’ A 
sociation. Mr. Viall said that the United Typotheta 
had expended thousands of dollars in elaborating a 
system for training apprentice and he believed that 
whatever tangible suggestions could be drawn fron 
the work should be appropriated by the machine-t 
builders, inasmuch as i doing they did not 
themselves. The Executive Committee of the asso 
ciation had approved of the conference idea to th ' 
extent of appropriating a im covering nece iry ¢ 
penses of participating. At the final session the actio1 
of this committee was ratified and the work commended 
and authorized as-far as the association is concerned 
The question was raised as to the operation of sucl 
a conference board in the State of Wisconsin, which 
has an apprenticeship law. Mr. Viall replied that th 
board would have in mind all such laws and study 
them, that being one of the advantages to be obtained 


Mr. Viall resumed the chair. 
ASSOCIATION CREST PROPOSED 
C. O. Smith, Norton Grinding Company, Worcester, 
Mass., reported that at the request of General Mar 
ager Charles E. Hildreth, Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machin 
Tool Company, Worcester, he had considered the que 
tion of a crest which members of the association might 


use on their letter-heads, or otherwise, and submitted | 
the design of two gears with a pinion between, one of 

the gears bearing the outline of the Western Hemi kid 
sphere and the other gear the seal of the associatior fe 
The subject was referred to a committee of which the | 
following were later appointed members: C. E. Hil by 3 
dreth, Winslow Blanchard, Blanchard Machine Con rr’ 
pany; C. O. Smith and E. C. Woolgar, National Acm« 


Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


For the Committee on Traffic, appointed at the te: 
previous meeting, it was reported that appearance had HH 
been made at several hearings of the Interstate Com i 
satisfactor He 

‘ee 

4 


merce Commission and it was believed that 


progress had been made. 


C. O. Smith, Norton Grinding Company, reported a 
for the Association Catalogue Committee, of which + 
S. H. Bullard, Bullard Machine Tool Company, is chair tT 
man. Mr. Smith explained that because of the war tf 
the contemplated publication by the association of a 1a 
3 i 

. 
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four-volume catalogue in English, French, German and 
Spanish, listing the machines made by the members, 
had not been proceeded with. Action was deferred to 
January 1, 1915, and then to March 1. The committee, 
therefore, at the suggestion of General Manager Hil- 
dreth, turned its attention to the development of a 
purchasing agent’s card index contained in a cabinet 
with two drawers. A circular distributed at the meet- 
ing, and which formed a part of the report, described 


the pro‘ect, which is in part as follows: 
THE ASSOCIATION INDEX 
The index will consist of two parts: first, subject ir x 
which will be ‘ full ‘ lorued é machine toe 
worthy of the name, rnade in America \ll manufacturers < 
machine tools will be included, regardless of ssc tion me! 
bership, as it is the ybject to make this index so completé 
that it will become idispensable to the machine-tool buyer 
The guide tabs of this index will bear the various subject 
heads into which all.classes of machine tools will be divided 
Opposite the name ‘f members of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Associatio on the subject index cards will be ul 
asterisk indicating furthe detailed information regard 
ing the product of these manufacturers may be found on cards 
in the manufactures’ index t} ight hand « we of the 
cabine The guide tabs of thes rds will bear the me < 
the manufacturer, nd the entire card, back and front, will 
be devoted to detailed data covering his produ ( tt ront 
of! the card ne « pac F n weight, et I ‘ the 
k ) the re é Ss t ( t! x e o 
! chine to which the d Bg the front « tl card efers 
( ds ¢ bot! adexe will } ne dat é ( 
It is pl ad to revise t Ss ject im { 
t vil be 4 s ul t ‘ \ opp 
cture ndex card “ so | 
( the Assoc { nonce a year 
Each subs ! g member \ ‘ ! sh lis 
{ ustomers { prospects t¢ vine Vis! t ( 
warded These sts will |} checkec ipl tio 
Five thous | binets co let Ww ‘ I Ss 
tributed b paid exp re ‘ 
with the re« ‘ t! } } i t in ge 
onditi l sert ‘ é either 
est! rr ! I go 1 
Che ost ri pil v ‘M I 
Mace An B ‘ é pr g 
tl eces nae cards guides I I ] 
two-ad we l Ss b I by? } te 
tribut 2” thes < I t ead S { i 
I L100) pe r the Ire! sed uy 
minimum subscript of rds I t ! 1 
revision will be $ pel 
The cal ts t | ‘ 
! } I vhere \ Ss giv that tl 
é ot « lue to the ho S ling t 
the ul loaned o pul s 1 oth s whe 
Y é IS < then oOo! s WwW } 
sel issued and the index ole ept up to date 


i he report was accepted and the committee was later 
ed by resolution to proceed with the work. The 

Treasurer A. E. Newton, Reed-Prentice Com- 
Mass., showed the the 
on to be in a satisfactory condition. Conven 







\ orcester, finances of 


follows: 
ting: C. H. Alvord, Hendey Machine Company; 


tio! umittees were appointed as 


P homas, Kempsmith Mfg. Company, and W. E. 
Bus Jiamond Machine Company. 

lutions: A. H. Tuechter, Cincinnati Bickford 
Tog@m.ompany; T. C. Dill, T. C. Dill Machine Com 
perse and A. B. Iles, International Machine Tool 


Cans iny. 
1" ess: W. 


Jgavror, 


A. Viall, C. E. Hildreth and Charles L. 


: Kobert T. Kent, editor Industrial Engineering, New 
york, read a paper entitled “The Application and Us¢ 


o! Time Study Data,” given elsewhere in this issue 
of The Iron Age. 
Problem of Operating a Night Force 
In introducing the next speaker, Harold C. White, 


superintendent of assembling, Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., Mr. Viall said that night 
work was a recognized evil and one which is particu- 
larly troublesome at present in view of the existing 
great effort to make deliveries. Mr. White’s topic was 
“How to Profitably Operate a Force.” In 


he 


part 
said: 
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PROBLEMS IN INCREASING PRODUCTION 


“When extraordinary volume of product is desir: 
three principal and closely related limiting facto 
immediately present themselves for the considerati: 
of the factory executive—first, time; second, labo 
third, facilities. The first has a positively fixed dai 
limit of 24 hours and can be, and is, utilized to th 
limit in some instances. The second factor, labor, 
limited by market conditions, and by the ability of t! 
user to supply material and facilities to keep it pr 
itably employed, thus presenting a problem, in tl 
handling of which, more or less flexibility of acti 
taken. The third factor, facilities, is limits 
only by the ability to provide them and to use ther 
and here again considerable flexibility of action ca 
be taken advantage of in order to successfully me 
new and unusual demands for product. 

“The degree in which each of these three items 
is a limiting factor in securing additional productio: 
and their relative importance to each other as restrict 
ing influences are subject to determination by analysis, 
and just in proportion as we are successful in carrying 
out such an analysis, and in balancing time, labor and 
facilities to produce a synchronized and harmonious 1 
sult, can we expect to profit by the employment of more 
than usual of any one or all of them. There is no profit 
to be gained in working additional hours per day if we 
greatly lower or cripple the efficiency of the workers by 
so doing; and likewise there is no advantage in employ 
ing workers and facilities out of balance with each othe 

“The solution of the problem varies as the labo 
market, factory conditions, types of work 
workers, and the available supply of facilities vary, and 
that the solution that will apply in one case will not 
necessarily apply in its entirety in another. During 
the past nine months the labor supply has been gen- 
erally plentiful, so that the simplest and probably the 
best thing to put the most stress upon has been the 
employment of more hours per day and additional men 
working nights, keeping the facilities employed about 
the 





can be 


and of 


same as before. 


SHORTAGE OF WORKERS PROBABLE 


sie 
aition 


nearly 


NIGHT 
the present demand continues long this con 
will change; good men will able to 
as good day jobs as their present night jobs, 
and, as a consequence, the simplification of methods and 
the amplification of facilities will become the most 
important items for consideration. With the cause 
and the results of the present heavy demand in mind, 
considering among other results the immense field 
which has been opened up and educated to the use of 
American tools and appliances, the demand will be a 
permanent and the amplification of American 
manufacturing facilities will necessarily follow. This 
need will take time to develop and time to supply, and 
in the meantime night forces must be employed. 

“To secure the best results from the employment 
of a night force, the conditions surrounding it should 
receive primary attention, as the handicap of working, 
sleeping and eating at unusual hours is enough without 
having to face any other. Power, light and heat sup 
ply, distribution and segregation should be studied, and 
in many instances can profitably be modified to meet, 
and not to exceed, the needs of the night force. 

“In some plants where power is steam generated 
and electrically distributed, it is comparatively easy to 
make modifications, and it is sometimes found profitable 
to purchase electrical power for night running, rather 
than to run the steam plant full capacity night and day. 
It pays to part line shafts, used for several depart- 
ments, when only a few of the departments are oper- 
ating nights, putting in small motors instead of one 
The running of a long line shaft to take 
care of a few machines is frequently seen and is surely 


be obta 


one 


la rge one. 


an unnecessary waste. 
GOOD LIGHT AND CLEANLINESS ESSENTIAL 


“Lighting, in particular, should be ample, as poor 
work and small quantity is sure to follow where in- 
sufficient light is provided, and in addition to this, 
sufficient heat and ventilation should be supplied to 
keep operators comfortable. Cleanliness of surround- 
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gs should receive especial attention. It must be 
ept in mind that where machines are running double 
he usual number of hours there is double the amount 
chips and dirt produced and to be cared for, and as 
irt is only secondary to lack of light as a limiting 
nfluence on the quality and quantity of work produced, 
his is an important point. 

“Additions should be made to the stock handling 
nd accounting crew, together with the provision of 
iditional stock handling facilities, such as stock racks 
d bins, transveyor skids, trays, etc., in order that 
achined material will not be delayed in transit from 
achines to assemblers. The longer such material is 

transit between these naturally separated depart- 
ents the greater chance there is for damage in han 
ng, and incidental increased labor in assembling, 
iding an unnecessary expense as well as delay. 

“Selected subjects should be provided for night 

k, confining such work to those parts which can- 

be produced days. If detail records of the time 
olved in each operation of each part are available, 

d also records of idle machine time during periods of 
ual production, the selection of the proper points 
to apply pressure is comparatively simple. 
With no such records at hand, estimates of the machine 

ie involved must be made as closely as possible and 
ght work started upon that the 

ictice proceeding as the work is carried on and one 
em or a group of items shows a gain on others. 


nereon 


basis; revision of 


METHOD OF BALANCING OPERATIONS 


‘A valuable aid in picking out the right 
pressure is a graphic chart showing the number: 
obs on hand to start in each department, or on the 
e type of machines, the vertical 
arts being used to indicate quantity and the horizontal 
es, time. Such charts, together with a daily state 
ent of the total number of jobs held in each depart 
nent beyond a certain number of hours, provide the 
ictory executive with a very clear idea of the relative 
tanding of each department, both as regards load 
d progress, and effectively point out where pressur¢ 
The posting of these charts where they 
in be seen and compared by department heads is an 
centive to healthy competition between them, as no 
e likes to bring up at the end of the procession. 


subject s 


‘ »} 
such 


lines of 


required. 


“Another aid and easy method of securing prompt 
d balanced action after work has properly 
heduled is to post at the clerk’s desk in each depart 
ent, on a suitable rack, envelopes containing factory 
rders and requisitions for material, for all work start 
ng in that particular department; across the envelope 
3-in. figures is stamped the ‘starting date’ and en- 
elopes are hung on the rack according to these dates 
lhe work not starting on schedule is thus prominently 
d continuously called to the attention of all who are 
terested. To avoid the necessity of answering ques 
tions as to reasons for delay, colored signals indicating 
ick of material, lack of machines, lack of tools or lack 
"men may be hung with the envelope by the foremar 
clerk. 
‘To aid in giving the proper 
fter it leaves the starting department, visual indica 
tion of the relative importance of action may be given, 
all stages of progress, by means of variously colored 
nstruction cards, which accompany the work; each color 
epresenting a particular lot or balance. Detail prece- 
lence can be given to parts of the same balance, and 
earing the same color card as other parts, if the 
heduling has been perfected to a sufficient degree. 
“In the early days of railroading, when traffic was 
ght and trains ran slowly, instructions for running 
vere given verbally. As traffic and speed increased, 
schedules were prepared, and written orders and manu- 
lly controlled signals came inte play. When extremely 
lense traffic, at speeds which were unbelievable in the 
irly days, became common practice, scheduling became 
engineering problem, and written, telegraphed and 
elephoned orders backed up with automatically oper- 
ted visual indications were given to train operators. 
“Train movements in congested terminals are visu- 
y indicated back to the operator in the remote tower 
they occur, and while we have not yet brought the 


been 


precedence to work, 
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movement of work in proces machine shop quite 
to this degree of refinement, it is approximated by 
means of variously colored cards, in compartments of a 
suitably prepared table, being moved from a ‘not 
started’ to an ‘in process’ and thence to an ‘in stock 
compartment as the work progresses, thus giving a 
glance fairly positive information as to the relat 
standing of parts needed for a balance. 
NEED AMPLE SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
‘Even with the employment of a night crew, . 
tool and fixture equipment is a very live subject wher 
extra production is wanted Ample and immediate 
supplies of this very necessary equipment should 
provided, and the design and production of such appli 
ances can be followed up in the same manner as applies ; 
to machined parts The source of supply for thi 
auxiliary equipment has been materially improved dui 
ing the past few years and it can now usually be pr 
cured, made to drawings, as quickly and cheaply a 
when made by the user. 
“Patterns should receive the same attention at time 5 
of pressure as tools or even more, and metal pattern 
or metal faced wood patter: and core boxes are fy 
quently necessary d economical additior to equip 
ment, where wood patterns erved well enough before 
“One of the dange1 incidental to night work 
guarded against, and a point, by the way, which w 
have a direct influence on new busin after the pre 
ent export rush diminish the e rapid deteriora 
tion of machine-tool equipment It must be borne 
mind that machines and t ire doing double dut 
ind that wear and consequent misalignment and n 
adjustment are taking place at least twice as rapid 
as usual; furthermore, at least some of the operat 
ire temporary employee ind more or ik carele 
Therefore, milling machine tables, dril tables, bearing 
etc., hould be gone over frequently ind checked and ; 
trued up if necessary, so tha irate work is alwa is 
possible This precaution will remove at least one 
the causes for trouble and poor workmanship 
omar aid at he doo! tne |! t tor 
SELECTION OF NIGHT WORKERS i 
‘The selection of executives and of the crew 5 
night work has vital importance in relation to the 
profits derived from such work Cases have been ob 
served where the organization, discipline and record 
a considerable sized night force were so lax that a few | 
additional machines added to the equipment and the ; 
employment of a small portion of the best of the night 
men on the day shift entirely did away with the nece 
sity of running a night force and resulted in a marked 
saving; so it is essential that, if a night force is to 
be employed at all, the selection of the men composing x 
it be most carefully made. Here, again, good record i 
of past performance and an intimate knowledge of the i 
men composing the day force is of valuable assistance: te 
“Good results have been attained by the selectior & 
for the principal night executive of one of the best mer 4 
of the secondary line of day executives. If a steady, 
young, ambitious man with a good record behind him 
and good possibilities before him can be secured, so ; 
much the better. For the leading night operators and 
for night foremen it is well to select some of the 
steadier and more reliable day men, preferably those ’ 
with homes to pay for, and who consequently are willing be 
to make some sacrifices in order to obtain the extra & 
compensation usually offered for night work. 
“Fifteen per cent. more per piece or per hour, work eg 
ing 60 hrs. per week of five nights has, in the main, ie 
been found satisfactory. During extremely hot weather ; ; 


it may be found desirable to shorten the hours some 
what, stopping work at midnight Fridays. 

“Smoking allowed during the night run or prefe 
ably during a portion of the night, say, from 10 to 11 i 
and from 1 to 3 o’clock, serves to bridge over the most 
trying hours. Another feature that helps toward keep 
ing night workers satisfied is the serving of hot coffee, / 
or a hot lunch at cost, at midnight; this affords a good 
reason for keeping the men in the plant throughout # 
the night trick and keeps them away from neighboring 
of losing some for half the 


saloons, a chances 


night 


removing 
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“The inspection crew should be composed of the 
same type of men as the leaders of the night force, and 
final inspection is better left to the day inspection force. 

“Machines should be set up ready to run by the day 
workers, thus avoiding in a measure errors apt to creep 
in at this stage, and, where practical, long runs pro- 
vided. When necessary to set up to start operations 
nights, drawings, tools, and any instructions practice 
has proved desirable should be boxed and made ready 
for the night men. 


ASSEMBLING AT NIGHT INADVISABLE 


“For assembling operations it is questionable if 
night forces can profitably be employed, especially 
where the work is of a very refined and complicated 
nature, as the opportunities offered for the covering up 
of poor workmanship, which may not be discovered 
until the product has been in service for some time, are 
too numerous. Furthermore, it is usually found that, 
with additional quantity of product, assembling opera- 
tions can be subdivided and specialized to a degree that 
enables much more rapid progress on that portion of 
the work than is usual, with a consequently marked 
decrease in cost. While it is usually necessary to em 
ploy additional jigs, fixtures and small tools to accom 
plish this end, the increased investment is compara- 
tively small, and such equipment pays for itself in a 
short time. 

“It is also found profitable to specialize the care 
and upkeep of such appliances, at times of pressure, 
to a greater degree than is ordinarily the case. Where 
one man usually cares for the grinding of drills, ream 
ers and small tools used by a group of assemblers, two 
or more may be necessary. 

“In assembling work, again good records of past 
performance as regards time and the tools and appli- 
ances used are of great assistance in planning 
increased volume, as such records allow the making of 
definite plans as soon as extra production is decided 
upon. 


for 


“Touching on the degree to which assembling opera- 
tions can be simplified and specialized, an example of 
such work as carried on at the Ford factory may be 
of interest. In the driving of six or eight screws i: 
the rear axle three men are employed; the first picks 
up and starts the screws, the second drives them home 
with a socket wrench mounted in an air motor, hung 
on a long spring, and the third goes over them with an 
open end wrench, this last operation serving as an in 
spection. The work is continuous, passing from one 
man to the other, and the operators have their tools 
always in hand and do not leave their tracks. Economy 
of labor and brain effort are reduced to a minimum 
and apparently more than offset the high rate paid, as 
compared with customary practice. While many 
manufacturers have the volume of repetition work pre 
vailing in this instance, the principle employed can 
profitably be used in some degree, wherever increased 
production takes place. 


not 


“Some of the incidental profits to be gained from 
the employment of a night the 
simplification and improvement of design, appliances 
and methods which are sure to accompany and follow 
pressure work, as good suggestions are bound to come 
out at such times, and more 
ceive and act upon them than usual. Executive talent, 
previously more or less overshadowed, is developed and 
proved. These gains are a permanent source of revenue. 


force are permanent 


everyone is open to re 


“Space and labor requirements for a specified pro 
duction receive a direct and strong illumination and old 
hide-bound restricting ideas as to possibilities are ever 
lastingly smashed, thus permanently establishing and 
fixing a higher degree of efficiency.” 

Mr. White interpolated in his paper an instance of a 
night foreman who complained that he could not get 
any sleep. If he closed the windows and door of his 
sleeping room to keep out the noise he did not get any 
air. Results, he said, are largely in accord with the 
spirit of the organization, a sense of loyalty and pull- 
ing together, all of which cannot be acquired in a short 
time. With some men a “charge of dynamite” seemed 
almost necessary to get them tuned up. 
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VIEWS EXPRESSED IN DISCUSSION 


R. E. Flanders, Jones & Lamson Machine Compa 
Springfield, Vt., said that his company’s solution of 
night work problem was to let the men go on at 5 p 
immediately following the day gang, give them hal! 
hour for lunch and let them off at 3.30 a.m. They 
also supplied with hot coffee. 

A. E. Newton expressed the belief that the n 
difficult phase of the question is securing the men 
ing to work at night. Mr. Viall said that it see; 
to be easy to get policemen who had to work at nix 
but difficult to get mechanics who would do so. Willi 
Lodge, Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, ‘ 
cinnati, Ohio, said his former experience had been t} 
night gangs were not profitable, but that he had lat 
found a man who knew how to organize a night fore 
and that it was now operating successfully and profit 
ably. Mr. Viall directed attention to the great 
tendency of men working at night to take colds 
contract diseases, especially in the spring. 


OTHER SESSIONS ON THURSDAY AND FRIDAY 


The early afternoon of Thursday was devoted 
group committee meetings of makers of various too 
after which the members assembled at an unscheduled 
executive meeting at which the problems of foreig: 
trade were discussed. It was pronounced the most in 
portant of the convention. The morning 
Friday was devoted to committee meetings. 

At the last session, held Friday afternoon, th 
report of the Committee on Resolutions was submitted 
by A. H. Tuechter. A resolution was adopted chang 
ing the constitution so as to make a retiring president 
of the association a member of the Executive Committee. 
Mr. Doan had introduced the resolution previously and 
had said the experience of a retiring president was 
valuable to lose. 
It was stated that Stanley Bullard was in a New 
York hospital recovering from a severe operation and 
that the wife of E. P. Bullard was also ill. A 
lution was passed authorizing General Manager Hil- 
dreth to send letters expressing the sympathy of the 
members for both. 

President Viall said that the report of the Com 


session 


too 


reso- 


mittee on Grinding Wheel Standardization, R. G. 
Williams, acting chairman, had been made to th 


Grinding Machine Committee and would be presented 
to the convention only by title, as it will be printed 
the proceedings. The report follows: 

REPORT OF GRINDING 


WHEEL COMMITTEE 


the 
inufacturers was appointed to consider all 
with 
wheel shapes, to be 


The Standardization Committee of grinding 
matters be 
connectior grinding whe: 


standardization work in 


d to prepare a report on 
he National Machine Tool Association, witl 
that the association will to the extent tl 
great many of the grinding wheel shapes now in 

eliminated The 


presenter 
Builders 


co-operate 


existence 
benefits to the machine manufacturers 


well as all other users of grinding wheels are as follows 
1. Service to users of grinding machines regarding de} 

of orders for wheels: The grinding wheel manufacture! 
rry an adequate stock of special shaped wheels W 


wheels of standard shape are stocked in a large variet 


the 
larger 


grades, elimination of 
that a 
standard 
orders filled 


month to six weeks 


grains and present 


special sl! 


variety of grains and grades 
thus 


and eliminating to a 


will mean 


stocked in shapes, increasing the pet 


from stock large exter! 


wait now quite common 


Wheels of standard shape have a larger 
ibic inches available for grinding and the price 
shapes is lower than the price of special shapes, thus cost 


each available cubic ine! 


than 


the user materially less for 


wheels of standard shapes when special shapes 


demanded 
The manufacturer of grinding machines will ha 
tandard code which can be used when designing new t 
nd remodeling existing ones. 
1. Only designs will be adopted as standard which 
of such dimensions that the proper operating speed ca! 


ised with safety. 
The quantity the 
facturer to send out with machines can be materially 
which will permit supplying rea 
with orders for grin 


of wheels carried by machine ma 
redu 
ind yet carry a quantity 
able requirements in connection 


machines. 
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From the wheel 
be derived 
rominent 1. 


manufacturers’ 
The 


are 


the benefits 
the 


to manufacture 


point of 
following 
difficult 


view 
are 


Special 


many are most 


shapes 


Experience has proved that it is not good policy to sto« 
pecial shapes. 3. In a great many cases it is fou that 
ndard shape can be used as satisfactorily S a special 
pe if a little time and thought are given to the problen 
Wheel shapes have been classified in accordance with the 
es of existing machines on which they are used i 
irther sub-classified into the shape of the wl s, I é 
ndrical grinding machines, internal grinding machines, 
fe grinding machines, etc., straight wheels, wheels inter 
one side, wheels countersunk both sides, cups and spe 
Separate folders have bee! prep icceort \ 
main classification given above, namel the type 
ne. On one side of page appears the existing shapes, 
directly opposite appears the recommendation for 
Wheels are listed on the following basis: First 
neter, then thickness, the smallest dimension heading 
A reference to one of the folders wi readily make cle 
issification used 
connection with recommended sizes for holes in wheels 
equirements given in the safety code have bee t 
vheels used on bench stands, floor stands, swing 


ther machines of this class 


Paper on Drop Forging 


General Manager Hildreth read a paper by A. M 
filton, president Drop Forging Company of New York, 
Jersey City, N. J. It was in part as 

“Hammering or forging hot bars of metal into 
hapes is among the oldest of the crafts. The 

hundreds of years was entirely performed by hand 
nd though a marvelous degree of skill was acquired 
appears to have but slight if any 

methods; indeed, most of them still 
here hand work alone is required. 

“A departure from the old ways naturally 
ot occur until the need demanded it and a means 
itisfying it appeared. These came in the middle of 
he last century when the swage of the blacksmith was 
leveloped into a form of forging die and the 
ype of drop hammer was devised. The history of the 
op forging industry lies well within this period of 

out 75 years, though by far the greatest 
nents both in the machinery and practice 
ade in the last 25 years. 

“The making of forging dies is almost as much of an 
rt as it is a trade. Except 
itures no fixed rules can be laid down for doing it. 

“In the early days of the industry there were but 

vy mechanics, well skilled 

iid make drop forging dies successfully 
period of practice in 
[his condition operated somewhat to retard 

opment for years. 


follows: 


work 


been change 


there 


are in fores 


could 


for 


early 


Imp 
have 


ove 


peen 


for merely elementary 


however otherwise, who 


without a 
siderable actual the work. 
the de 


a number of 


DIES NEED INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


The 


ince in 


feature of first in 


Ea h 


dies is a 


drop 


the 
production of 


making of 
the 


forgings 


individual attention iu 


gn or piece has to be giver 
he construction, to promote ease of operation, the free 
otion in the metal while forging, and accuracy i: 


rms and dimensions. 
“To permit the easy removal of the forgings from 


e dies a.draft of seven degrees is usually allowed 
the sides or vertical dimensions, although in som 
ipes this may be more or less than seven degre 

irdinarily, this draft is added, but where the forg 


‘ is not to be finished to any particular dimension, 
f the metal could be spared at that point, it is 

off. The allowance shrinking i 

to the foot, | practices v 


metimes taken for 
lally 3/16 in. 
ferent shops. 
“For economical are 
th only a single forging impression, which reduces 
e first cost of the to a moderate extent, but 
he forcing of the hot metal into its final shape with- 
any preliminary operation may sometimes result 
unsatisfactorily since it is liable to 
ld to any strains that may have existed in the bar, 
nd thereby establish a center for crystallization when 
e forgings are in use. 


but ary WU 


reasons dies sometimes made 


tools 


+ 


create or 


NUMBER OF IMPRESSIONS REQUIRED 
3y making the dies with at least two impressions, 
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one being merely 
piece and having 
permit a gentle motion of the 
the other to the final shape to the 


bility of any additional strains is 


auxiliary to 
the 


partially shape tne 


corners, if any, we rounded to 


metal the dies, and 
give piece, the lia 


diminished and f 


thermore the life of the dies increased. For the maki 
of plainer pieces one set of dies is usually sufficient 

in many of the more complicated forms, such as crat 
shafts having three or more throws set at other tha 
straight angles, two or more sets of dies are required 
one for each separate operatio: Frequently the inter 
mediate operations may be performed the press 


is normally a1 


which auxiliary of the drop hammer, 


or 1t may be desirable to resort to first prin iples and 
require the assistance of the icksmith, who yet 
and probably always wil be a e! important ac té 
in the working of wrought metal 

“The variety of shapes which it is possible make 
by this process is almost unlimited, although some 
would require so many operatio! a make tn ost 


prohibitive. Where such are required, however, 





siderably large quantities, this difficulty may be el 
come in a measure eve! though three or more « pel 
ations may be required to produce then Very tl 
pieces or those ire thin with heavie ecti 
intervals are amo? go tne lifficult nape produ 
because of the rapid cooling of the thin parts in the 
dies, which prevent the reduction to size without 
heating. Such pieces would therefore be more expe 
sive than those of equal weight. but more regula 
outline and of greater thickne By far the greats 
number of shapes in drop forgings are such thi 
and general proportion as to be quite « y handled 
and those just mentioned would perhaps be more prop 
erly regarded as exceptiona 
VARIATIONS IN HEAT AND RESULT 
‘As nearly as possible it de ible to ike ste 
forgings at a uniform temperature, which is al 
1800 deg., except tor to stee! where hould 
much lower at the perinning of the ope itlor put 
the blows o1 trokes of the namme! ire tt ordina 
sufficiently rapid to maintain the heat the finis! 
stroke is made at a ght ywer temperature d 
this temperature varies at the finish so will the sl 
age in the cooling proce f the rging a 
allowance for this in the dies being constant \ 
ther variation may be expected occasiona 
small extent, though hardly perceptible, in the ite} 
ing of the dies, which, however accurately set 
hammer, will vary slight the fall due to the ne 
ary play l! the hamme! head petweer! I Va 
These are ! t negligible it are é dered 
} the ce t t I ture | é 
work 
“Where uniformity of ntou eacer 
istomary to overcome tn e-st r the mine 
ifter the trimmir opera py dl ‘ é 
on the mall r of f (x i [ é 
striking operation is dons thoug! ‘ 
a low heat 
WHERE DROP FORGING ARE USEIl 
“The greatest tonnage drop f i 
earbon steels and pri pa of ee] elo 1.40 pe 
cent. in carbon content The proportion of tool stee 
forgings used in the construction of variou mpl 
ments and tools is very slight. but may be rope 
classed among the carbo: teels though hig! peed 
steels also form a feature of the d p torg I duc 
“The growth of the automobi dust ’ ‘ 
into useé 1 variety f al tee part nere 
sistance t vidratior ] necessary, and forgings made 
of nicke Lee chrome nicke } iy adiun teel now .% 
form a very large part of the product of many drop 
forging plants. These a besides resisting bra i 
tion to a great degree, also furnish when properly heat p 
treated the remarkable wearing qualities so highly dé ; 
sirable in gears and similar parts. Copper and bronze +A 
forgings are also a considerable feature in the drop : 
forging product, though these are restricted chiefly to 
electrical work and where resistance to corrosion is 


necessary. 


£ 
; 
' 
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“Within recent years many lines of forgings have 
been standardized with respect to style and size, so that 
they may be obtained from manufacturers without the 
need or expense of special forging dies to produce 
them. The larger part, however, of the drop forging 
product consists of forgings made to customers’ indi- 
vidual designs. In most lines of manufacture the 


methods are somewhat uniform. In the drop forging 


The Utilization of 
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industry, however, there is a great differenc 
methods, due perhaps to the latitude within which 
possible to work and accomplish the same results 

The closing address of the convention was giv: 
George Grafton Wilson, professor of international] 
Harvard University. His topic was “Neutrality.” 

President Viall then declared the 
journed. 


conventior 


Time Study Data 


An Elucidation of the Latest Method of Analyzing 
Machine and Work-Handling Operations as a Guide 
in New Work—Concrete Example of Lathe Machining 


BY ROBERT 


Time studies can be taken in two ways. Each 
job that goes through the shop may have the watch 
held on it and the time of the job or of its 
most important noted. In the 


years there will accumulate a great 


over-all 


course ol 


subdivisions 


, 


number of records 
of jobs done and the time required for and the methods 
used in These will 
setting and minimum 
jobs as they recur from day to day. 
making time studies, however, is crude and expensive 
It does not give that information desired, 
aside from the length of time required for the job, as 
to the most efficient method of It fur 


does not erable the fixing of an accurate rate 


each. records prove invaluable i 


rates fixing times for similat 


most to be 


performance. 


thermore 


on a new job unless it is quite similar to one which 
has been done before 
The second method—that used in shops which have 


had the greatest experience in this work and which are 
successfully applying the principles of Taylor and con- 
verting these principles into dollars in the shape of 
larger dividends, decreased production costs and highly 
satisfied labor is the method of analyzing all 
machine and work-handling operations into the most 
elementary detail, separating each particular part of 
an operation into its smallest elements, and tabulating 
these elements together with their respective times. 
These elements then grouped into appropriate 
classes and filed in such a manner that any element of 
any particular class can be readily found when desired 
This being done, it is a comparatively easy matter to fix 
a time for a job which has never before been done in 
the shop, with the certainty that the time so set will 
be accurate, fair alike to employer and employee, and 
whose accuracy can be demonstrated to the workman 
at any time if he sees fit to question it. The method 
of consistent machine analysis will enable the manu 
facturer to accumulate in a comparatively short time 
an amount of time study data which will be applicable 
to a large portion of the work of his shop, and every 
addition to the data will widen the scope of his time 
study and rate setting department in an 
degree. 

In general, machine work can be divided into the 
turning of cylindrical surfaces, the planing or milling 
of flat surfaces and the drilling and boring of holes. 
Every piece that enters into a machine tool is a com 
bination of these various surfaces. This gives us our 
first time study element. If we 
know the time required to turn a given 
known diameter, to plane or face the ends of it 
to drill a hole through it, we have a means of 
taining with fair accuracy just how long it 
to produce the piece in the machine shop. It is unneces 
sary to add to the time required for performing these 
various machine operations the time necessary to put 
it in the lathe or planer and the drill press and to 


forces 


are 


increasing 


subdivision of our 
cylinder of a 
and 
ascer 


will take 


remove it from these machines. We, therefore, sub- 
*Paper read before the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J Mav 20, 191 


Such a method of 


THURSTON KENT 


divide our time studies, first by the machines or 
they are made. 
OPERATIONS 


POSSIBLE ON A LATHE 


Each machine should be studied in the grea 
detail in order that the various operations which 
be performed upon that machine may be combined w 
another to represent the which is t 
producing any given piece. This is 
as large a job as it seems. Although almost any 
work carried out in the ordi: 
engine lathe, the number of individual operations that 
a lathe will perform is comparatively limited. Thus the 


one sequence 


followed in 


of machine can be 


entire art of lathe work may be comprised in thé 
following: 
We may shift the belt from one cone to anothe 


engage or disengage the back gears; change the feed 
move the carriage along the ways; operat 
the cross slide; set the compound rest; throw in o1 
out the automatic feed operating either carriage o1 
cross slide; move the tail stock from one position o7 
the ways to the next; set the tail stock over one way 
or the other for the purpose of turning tapers, or, it 
the machine has a taper attachment, connect the cross 
slide to it or disconnect it; put on or remove a steady 
rest or follow rest; remove the face plate and put o1 
a chuck, or vice versa; remove or replace head and 
tail centers; put in the tool post or remove from it on 
or another type of tool; start or stop the machine; 
engage or disengage the nut for screw cutting; advanc 
or retreat the tail center. 

These 14 operations represent practically everything 
that can be done with an engine lathe and yet the 
combination in varying sequences and numbers wi 
enable us to perform pretty nearly any job of machin 
work which may be desired. 

It therefore becomes evident that by making 
exhaustive study of all the lathes in a machine shop, 
that is all the lathes which have different character 
istics, we have accumulated an amount of data whic! 
will enable us to fix unit times for the performance of 
all the jobs which it is possible to do in the lathes 
that shop. In similar manner the operation of a pla: 

a shaper, a drilling machine, a slotter, a boring n 

a milling machine or any other machine tool can be 
resolved into a comparatively small number of machin¢ 
movements, which can be studied as to the time required 
for each and which can later be combined in any shap* 


pears, 


and sequence necessary for the performance of an) 
job which may come to that machine. 
A STUDY OF BORING MILL PERFORMANCE 


It is obvious, therefore, that the method of analyz! g 
a machine and its handling time will be productive 
real results in the shape of accumulated data m« 
quickly than will any other method of time study. 
is true that the machine operations must be analyz 
and studied completely before the data can be used 
\ partial study will be of but little value in setting 


iu 
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complete 


in. and comprehendin; 


machine 
probably 


} 
Oct upiled 


shortened. 


commonest 


placing ol 


the « ompk tion of 


the tool ost of 
I 


necessary to change trom one 


machine 


tabulation 


same tabulation we find one more 


of a square-nose finishing tool to bring it 
work, and 
required 
the tool 
analysis of the operation 
the first table with the additonal 
bearing” added, and 
instead of 0.30 min. 
operation 
detail explained above, it 
instructions 
The total time only for the entire operatior 
setting will be given, appearing on the ir 
ird as an item “set tool in post—0.30 mir 
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elementary time study enables one to build up unit 
times for different operations. Having the data neces- 
sary to fix a time for setting and starting a cut, an- 
alyzed in the detail exhibited in the first two tables 
above, it is unnecessary to make a study of the time 
required for an additional cut. 

The man familiar with machine work can list 
without any trouble just what motions the lathe hand 
goes through in running his tool back and restart- 
ing the cut. These are as given in the table above. 
Having the time for these various items exhibited in 
the earlier tables, it is only necessary for him to set 
them opposite the items in the new table and total 
them and he has the proper unit time for making an 
additional cut with the same tool. 

CONCRETE ILLUSTRATION OF A 


LATHE JOB 


Examples could be multiplied indefinitely to show 
how the various elements are combined and built up 
to form larger and larger fundamental operations 
until we have a total time for a complete job. The 
above, however, is probably sufficient to indicate the 
principle involved. We will now take up a concrete 
illustration of the application of the principles of 
elementary time study to the preparation of an in- 
struction card for a job of lathe work. 

The instruction card, which is shown herewith, is 
modified in form in order that the different classes of 
elementary times may be separated for purposes of 
illustration. In all time study we divide the work into 
general classes of preparation time; that is, the time 





~ i2" > 
nh 
, Material:Castron 2 | 2. B, BE E_ 
4 Weight: 200 |b ¢|35| 5 Se 
wae Finish all over S| ae 48 52 
28 eR ee = |e =a = 
<-----J5 ‘dia. ---->4 
1. Remove faceplate from lathe 0.49 
2. Put chuck on lathe—use hoist 2.08 
3. Move tailstock back 0 28 
4. Land piece in chuck, gripping large diameter 95 
5. True piece in chuck 2 0 
6. Put rough turning tool in post 0.30 
7. Change feed and speed 0.50 
8. Set calipers 0.35 
9. Set and start cut 0 23 
10. Rough turn on small diameter 2.75 
11. Stop machine, run toolpost back 0.15 
12. Change,to rough facing tool 0.38 
13. Set and start cut 0 34 
14. Rough face flange 1.25 
15. Move carriage to end of piece, set and start cut 0 43 
16. Rough face small end 
17. Stop machine, run toolpost back 0 10 
18. Change to finish turning tool 0.38 
19. Set and start cut 0 43 
20. Finish turn small diameter 9 75 
21. Stop machine, run toolpost back 0.10 
22. Change to finish facing too! 0.38 
23. Set and start cut 0 47 
24. Finish face flange 1.25 
25. Move carriage to end of work 0.10 
26. Set and start cut 0 28 
27. Finish face end of piece 
28. Stop machine, move carriage back 0 10 
29. Change to rough boring tool 0 38 
30. Set and start cut 0.36 
31. Rough bore hole + 00 
32. Run carriage back, change to finish to 0.67 
33. Set and start cut 0. 3¢ 
34. Finish bore 4 00 
35. Run carriage back, stop machine, remove to 0.2 
36. Turn piece end for end in chuck ; 13 
37. True piece in chuck 2.03 
38. Run carriage up 0.05 
39. Put rough turning tool in post 0 30 
40. Set and start cut 0.2 
41. Rough turn edge of flange 1.75 
2. Run carriage back F 
3 Change to finish turning toc ] 0 38 
44. Set and start cut 04 
45. Finish turn flange 7 
46. Stop machine, change to rough facing tox 0 38 
47. Set and start cut 0.34 
48. Rough face flange 1 00 
49. Run toolpost back, stop machine ) OF 
50. Change to finish facing tool g 
51. Set and start cut ).47 
52. Finish face flange ir 
53. Stop machine, run carriage back, remove too 0.13 
54. Remove piece from chuck to floor 
55 Remove chuck 1 459 
56. Replace face plate ) RR 
57. Clean machine 2 00 
Preparation time. 7.3! 
Handling work 11.21 
Handling tools 1.29 
Handling machine 5 85 
Removing metal 4 00 
Total time for job 62.74 
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necessary to prepare the machine for receiving 
work and for restoring it to its standard cond 
after the job is done, and the handling time o1 


work itself, or the time required to place the wo 
the machine, remove it and perform any manipulat 
which are necessary to put it in place for machi: 
This includes hoisting and landing it in the mac} 
chucking, truing, leveling, squaring and similar o; 
ations; tool handling time, or the manipulation of 
cutting tools, putting them in the tool posts, ren 
ing them, ete.; machine handling time, or all mac! 
manipulation, such as moving the carriages, chang 
speeds, setting and starting cuts and similar 0; 
ations, representing the time actually employed 
the machine in removing metal. The first four set 
times are determined by elementary time study. 1} 
last set of times can best be determined by means 
the slide rules devised by Mr. Barth. To use th 
slide rules, however, requires that the machines 
standardized as to feeds, speeds and pulling power 
cording to the rules formulated by Mr. Barth. Unless 
this standardization has been made the machine time 
must be determined by other methods which are slowe: 
and more cumbrous. 


PREPARATION OF THE INSTRUCTION CARDS 


Referring now to the instruction card we see that 
it calls for the machining of a cast-iron piece weigh 
ing about 200 lb. which is to be finished all over and 
to have the hole in the center bored. It is assumed 
that a roughing and finishing cut is to be taken 
every operation and that different tools are to be used 
for turning and facing, this being in accordance wit! 
the practice of the shop from whose time studies this 
instruction card was written. 

An inspection of the card will show that the first 
operation is the removal of the face plate which 
normally remains on the machine and the replace- 
ment of it by a four-jaw independent chuck. A refer- 
ence to a tabulation of times for handling face plates 
and chucks shows that 0.49 min. is required to remove 
the face plate and 2.08 min. to lift the chuck from 
the floor by means of a hoist and screw it upon the 
spindle of the lathe. Both of these items are in the 
tabulation subdivided into their elementary details as 
explained earlier. Another tabulation shows that it 
requires approximately 2% min. and 2 min. respec 
tively, to land a 200-lb. piece of the approximate dimen- 
shown in the lathe chuck and to true it. The 
sequence of operations followed in machining the work 
is clearly shown by the instruction card, including the 
turning of the work end for end in the chuck in order 
to turn and face the flange of the piece. 

It will be noted that although there are 57 different 
items listed the actual number of operations per 
formed is considerably less than this. A study of the 
ecard will show that most of the operations, such as 
‘set and start,” recur from time to time. We have i: 
item No. 6 our old friend “put tool in post—0.30 min.,” 
while in items Nos. 12, 18, 22, 29, 43, 46, 49, the com- 
bination of the items “put ‘tool in post” and “remove 
tool from post.” It will be recollected that the sum 
of these two items as given earlier was 0.38 min. We 
could in writing the instruction card of course, hav 
subdivided the items “change to rough facing tool,” 
etce., as above, and given the separate times of 0.30 mi 
and 0.08 min., but this would have accomplished noth 
ing except to increase the length of the instructi 
ecard. The two items are, therefore, combined in on 
as shown. 

Referring next to item No. 9, 


0.23 


sions 


“set and start c 
min,” this is made up of the items of setting the 
cut by calipers, starting the machine and throwing 


the feed. We have the same time in item No. 4! 
which is a cut started under the same conditions 


that represented by item No. 9. In item No. 15 
have a time of 0.34 min. for setting and starting 

It will be observed, however, that this is a facing cut 
and that there are some additional operations to ™ 
performed as compared to a simple turning cut. Thes' 
include the tightening of the carriage nut after th 
cut is set and the loosening of it at the conclusion 
the cut. In items Nos. 23 and 51 we see a still diff 


’ 








time for the setting and starting of cuts. These, 
will be observed, are “finish facing cuts,” and it 

be recollected that in the setting of a finishing 
there is the additional item “set tool for bearing” 
be added to the time required for setting the ordi 
ry roughing and facing-tool. 


SUMMING OF TIME OF OPERATIONS 


Turning now to the totals of the several columns, 
vill be observed that 7.39 min. is required to prepare 
machine for the work and to clean it up after 
e job is finished. The actual handling of the work 
sumes 11.21 min. The handling of the cutting 
is requires 4.29 min. and machine manipulation ac 
ints for 5.85 min. A total of 34 min. is required 
the actual removal of metal, giving a grand total 
62.74 min. The fatigue allowance would bring the 
ne for the job to about 75 min. 
The interesting thing about these totals is that the 
ichine is working only a little over 50 per cent. of 
time, if the fatigue allowance is not considered, 
| less than 50 per cent. of the time if the allowance 
taken into consideration. This points to two things: 
[he importance of studying closely the manipulation 
th of the machine and of the work. 2. The value of 
ne study in increasing the relative producing time 
the machine. Let us consider these two items in 
ler. 


OFFICE MAN SHOULD PREPARE INSTRUCTIONS 


There is no doubt that a man sitting at a desk 
efully studying a drawing of a piece such as is 
wn here can plan the sequence of operations in 
anufacturing it much better than the man at the 
achine, who must necessarily keep his attention on 
he work while the machine is in operation and do 
planning between cuts or do it all in advance of 
tarting work. In either event the machine will be 
dle a greater length of time than is necessary. The 
at the machine will have a tendency to consider 
h operation by itself and thus introduce more ma- 
hine manipulations than are necessary. 
For instance, the chances are that left to his own 
tiative the workman would introduce the finish 
rning cut immediately after the first rough-turning 
t, requiring an additional machine manipulation as 
mpared with the method laid down in the instruc 
card which calls for the rough-facing cut imme 
itely after the rough turning cut, thus saving run 
g the carriage back once. With thé work planned 
him by a man preparing an instruction card show 
the best method and the one requiring the least 
indling of tools and machine, the workman can keep 
machine at the business of making chips for the 
eatest possible length of time, and it is only while 
making chips that a machine is making money 
its owner. 


MUST CHECK HANDLING AND CUTTING 


The second item has in part been covered above, 
the particular feature in mind is that the handling 
ne in machine work bears a much greater propor 
to the total machine time than is commonly real 
d. It gets us little if we standardize our machine 
that we can use Mr. Barth’s slide rules and thereby 
speeds and feeds, which will reduce the time re 
iired in removing metal by 10 or 15 per cent. if we do 
at the same time set an equally high standard for 
e necessary but unprofitable work from the stand 
int of machine earning capacity of handling and 
nipulation. If we decrease the cutting time 10 per 
but at the same time do not check the workman 
on his handling time so that he increases it 15 
cent. to be sure that he will not produce too much 
a day and therefore suffer a cut in rate, we have 
tually lost money if the ratio of handling and ma- 
ne time is about as was shown in the example just 
ibited. 
By itemizing the handling operations as was done 
the instruction card just shown and by setting unit 
mes which have been carefully determined by ele- 
entary time study, we have furnished a standard of 
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performance to which we can hold the workman. The 
standard is not an unfair one because it is determined 
by the performance of other workmen and is a standard 
which if the time study has been accurately made is 
one which can easily be obtained by the ordinary good 
man. The mere fact that there is a standard by which 
the performance of the workman can be measured 

in itself tend to increase the effort of the man to d 
his best. The standard being present, any failure to 
attain it can be investigated and the particula 
wherein the man failed can be indicated to him, and 
his fault corrected. It has been found time and again 
that where this standard of performance ha et 

omitted the handling time in all machine work ha 
gradually increased with a consequent decrease in the 
relative producing capacity of the machine. 

In preparing an instruction card from tabulated 
elementary time study data, the best method 
an instruction card man, who by the way should be 
a man well versed in the best methods of his trade, 
to dictate to a tenographe1 or clerk the elementary 
operations for the performance of the job in hand 
After writing the card the stenographer or some othe) 
clerk takes it to the time study data file and fills in th 
elementary unit times from the recorded data Thi 
method not only saves the time of the high-priced 
struction card man, who can render his best service 
preparing cards and improving methods, but it also 


insures that accurate times will be set on the car 
The instruction card man is too apt to attempt to trust 
to his memory for certain unit times which recut 
more or less often, and in addition there 1 more 
less tendency for him to use his judgment in certain 


cases as to the proper time rather than take the trouble 


to look it up In the file Either condition 1s conducive 
to inaccurate rate setting. By intrusting the actual 
entering of the unit times to a clerk who knows nothing 
about machine work and who has only to copy figure 
from established record i tendency to er? 


avoided. 


National Association Stove Manufacturers 


The annual meeting of the National Association of 
Stove Manufacturers was held in the Hotel Astor, New 
York, May 12 
president, who had served for two years, was presented 
with a gold-mounted gavel, made from the wood of ar 
apple tree on the estate at Cohoes, N. Y., owned and 
occupied by five generations of the Lansing family 
The members of the New England Stove Manufac 
turers’ Association presented to the National Associa 


and 13. James A. Lansing, the retiring 


tion a specially designed table cover and an ebony 


for use at that and future con 


gravel block intended 
ventions. 

Secretary of Commerce Redfield addressed the con 
vention on the business situation of the world, with it 
peculiar effect on conditions in the United States He 
was followed by Lazard Kahn, Hamilton, Ohio, who 
analyzed the influences leading ip to the present busi 

lecture on the manufac 
ture of pure iron was given by E. H. Ahlbrandt, Ameri 
can Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio 

The officers elected for the coming year are as fol 


ness situatior An illustrated 


lows: President, Lewis Moore, Joliet, Ill.; first vice- 
president, Frederic Will, Rochester, N. Y.; second vice- 
president, Lee W. Van Cleave, St. Louis; treasurer, 
Charles F. Mertz, Rochester, N. Y ecretary, Percival 
W. Elliott, Boston: cost expert, a a Stepher 

Hoosick Falls, N. Y.; general executive committee. 
Charles A. Du Charme, Joseph W. Emery, James A 
Lansing, Frank S. OQuerbacker, George D. Wilkinson. 
Richard E. Warner and Russel E. Sard. It was decided 


to hold the next annual meeting in New York ¢ ity 


The William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building 
Company, Philadelphia, is reported to have received a 
substantial order for small motor boats to be used for 
dispatch service by the Russian Government. It is be 
lieved that the order will be sublet to smaller boat 
building companies. 
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Scarcity of Skilled Mechanics 
That the scarcity of skilled mechanics, particu- 
larly machinists, has reached an acute stage in some 
sections of the country is quite generally admitted 
Builders of machine tools and makers of munitions 
of war are the principal complainants. For years 
attractive wages and superior shop conditions have 
served to skilled 
Naturally 
other places of employment and 


recruit workmen for the automo- 


bile shops. the 


men were taken from 
to no small extent 
from shops in which machine tools were built. At 
present, not the automobile 


war 


only makers but the 
and the 
builders of machine tools are casting about 
the 


makers go, they want a great man) 


manufacturers of materials bus\ 


for men. 


So far shell 
men skilled in 
one of three or 


eeds the supply. A 


recently 


as shrapnel 


and explosive 


the operation of some four ma- 


chines, and the demand far ex 
wanted te 


machine-tool which 


four 


company 


get men to act as supervisors of less experl- 


enced operatives addressed 60 letters to men whoss 
list at 
their request, only to find that not one was avail- 


names had been placed on its opportunity 
able. Some concerns having war orders have tried 
to overcome the difficulty by so dividing and spe- 
their that 
cally unskilled labor might be employed. 


cializing machining operations practi- 
The plan 
is working out, but a distressing amount of super 
vision was and is still necessary, while the irregu- 


lar first results caused much anxiety. It is needless 
to say that what amounts to launching a great new 
manufacturing enterprise with a rapidity unknown 
task. The diffi- 
culties encountered have added gray hairs to more 
than one head. 


in time of less pressure is a great 


of skilled help is 


In New England the shortage 
| machine-tool 


serious. The managers of plants 


which were not busy at the outset 
did 
operations loaned some of their men to other plants 
The 
mind, 


of the war and 
not have any immediate call to speed up their 
on which demand fell more quickly. 
had the their 
disposed to perform a fraternal act to fellow manu- 
facturers. Later, when all became busy, those who 
had loaned men looked for them to return, but many 
of the 


lenders 


welfare of men in and were 


transferred employees refused to do so. 


They liked their new surroundings and some had 
The estab- 
lishment on a new basis of some large factories in 
New England, for the production of war materials, 
is regarded as promising a still greater demand for 


found ways of increasing their wages. 


Charles G. Phillips, Vice-Pres. 


Fritz J. Frank, Secretary M. C. Robbins, Gen. Mgr. 
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nachine-tool operatives and consequently a great 
shortage. Securing men willing to go on the 
shift, always more or less difficult unless the r: 
muneration is made very attractive, is likely to | 
come an even greater problem. 

The ire question is one which machine-to 
men talked over earnestly at their convention 
Atlantic City last 
with 


en 
week. One who has had to d 

every phase of machine tools, fro: 

their operation to building and selling them, giv 

as his solution of the problem a wider use of aut 

matic machines, with work systemized and special 
ized, including a more general adoption of time 
study. Men taken from the farm, he contends, can 
often be used to better advantage than can skilled 
machinists, inasmuch the former have less to 
His ideas, which are by no means new, lend 
to the paper read by R. T. Kent at 
the Atlantic City convention, in which is a conerete 
example of the way lathe work may be analyzed and 


almost 


as 
forget. 
special interest 


time apportioned for each step in every operation. 
Much to be regretted on some accounts, 
events continue to emphasize the fact that the day 
f the old-fashioned, all-round mechanic is gone. 


as it is 


Italy’s Position in Iron 


Italy’s entrance into the European war makes 
timely a reference to her position in iron and steel. 
While the Italian iron and steel industry is of small 
proportions, judged by our common tonnage stand- 
ards, it is of particular interest on account of the 
limitations geology has imposed. Italy has ver) 
coal and iron reserves, and the size of the 
Italian iron and steel making industry is remark- 
able in the Italia 
statistics are always belated precise reference can 
not be made to the situation at the moment, but 1 
general it may be said that Italy has been produ 
ing about 2,500,000 tons annually of coal, coke and 
briquettes, but has been importing 10,000,000 tons 
One would not expect an iron industry to thrive 1 
a country so positioned, particularly a_ tin-plate 
industry, for in converting the steel sheet bar int 
black plate ready for tinning the steel is heated t 
rolling or annealing temperature no less than six 
times. Yet since 1907 Italy has made from 25,000 
to 35,000 metric tons of tin plate, or considerable 
more than half a million boxes, per annum, thus 
supplying about two-thirds of her tin-plate require- 
ments. 


small 


circumstances. Inasmuch 


as 


In iron ore Italy is almost as poorly provided, 
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, ‘ as : able = wwlies being confined - } ~ - } 
ay af ” see © suppmes Deing connie Galvanized Sheets and Substitutes 
he island of Elba, and it was computes \ 


ago that these deposits would be exhausted In 1913 the p1 


20. From 1907 to 1911 inclusive the iron-ort anize ! 


iction slightly exceeded half a million tons, pr ts wi 
; doubtful if ich a rate has been mail et tor the ‘ re ei! SOS 81k 
to date, and imports from Spain and the he 


Africa, very light during those years, have te 


5 : . 
iD! increased t may be noted that as Elb: 


a few miles from the mainland. nort} . e} v1 the eit 


is improbable that the war will mé e vi 


re movement from Italy’s own mines 


is situated. it is natural that the Italiar as 
ight-iron and steel industr has been compelled \ ; ea | 
e@ ich dependence upon mported pig , 5 ; 
rap. For the 31ze of its industr Italy ha . 
remarkably heavy importer of iron and stee 
imports averaging 400,000 
200,000 to 300,000 te ¢ 2 ir. suDt ly id 
domestic production of 300,000 1 100 tow, 
Stavlisned hiefly during ne el }? ( 
The imports in 1913 ere 221.697 - 
pig ire and 321.697 tons « ral a 


derable dome | luction of sci : 
en able to produ out an matt ” 
nnually of rolled iron and teel, I aing ent spe ! ‘ 
500,000 tons of rolled iron. 100.000 , 
ras and 6UU0,000 ns or otner rolled sLee 
iucts This material has e! iimost sufi ent 
et the country’s consumptive requ ne 
} rts oO fit shed mate! ind l Ltureé ! } 
ve been light, with the « ptior vir 
wh ch a My OC tq? y y y 
As an illustratior s tl a ! 
ear of nail crev etc., is impor 
e the war rted It: ive! 
rican coal, as the usual su] t 
1 Germany we) f. 1 13 th 
were 9,647,000 tons from Great Br 
1,073,000 tons trom Germany, while in 1914 re 
ports were reduced by 1,022,000 tons in 
Great Brita and by 254,000 t he 
German In 1913 41 per « of 1 Ger , 
as delivered = St. Gothard 1 
Dut since tl war started I f € : f ! f 
route open for German coal. The shipments 
only 150 tons in August, rising to 12,000 tons  t} ern 
September, 27,000 tons in Octobe »,000 te rt é 
ember and 48,000 tons in December. It 
presumed that they have been still heavier n t y 
nd whatever they are, they are, of rst oatil hing re t) the elte 
intly shut off by the war. As the movemen galvanize heet thu 
Great Britain had already been decreased, it perio! | the rpose 
presumed that the Italian demand for dap 
erican coal will now be greatly increased. Compares g nize he t 4 
[t may be of interest to note that the Italia ent e! J re iF nee “ be 
road system comprises nearly 11,000 miles, on hi heaper pet are t t if the . 
ible that of Belgium, but from one-third to one- weight « tter times tnat the for 
irth as much as the mileages respectively of the Of pal la the terminatio1 
ther great countries involved in the war. The reached in the past ! cnt everal sheet mal ; 
eel works are quite different in magnitude fron ufacturers, to attack again the probiem ol! acing e 
those of the other steel making countries. Al on the market a lead coated sheet. Nearly 20 yea 
hough the production is so limited there are, be- ago, when the American tin and te plate 
des the well known Elba, Ilva and Piombin try was still more or less in its infan 


rks, at least 16 plants producing open-hearth pioneer manufacturers, at Irondale, Ohio, placed or 

teel, in furnaces running generally from 20 to 25 the market a lead coated sheet, but the product did 
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ous times since then such sheets have been offered, 
but there does not seem to have been sufficient in- 
ducement to give them a wide vogue. The condi- 
tions are now altogether different, with spelter 
already at approximately four times the price of 
lead. Between an ordinary lead-coated plate and 
the standard terne plate there is, moreover, a wide 
field. The long ternes which have been on the 
market for years and are made by a half dozen 
mills or more frequently carry a heavier lead pro- 
portion than the regular 20 x 28 ternes. It would 
be quite feasible to produce such material with a 
90 lead 10 tin mixture, and this mixture at present 
market prices, New York, 
cents per pound. 


would cost about 71% 

Sheet zinc is likewise afforded new competition. 
For the first time in the history of the aluminum 
industry sellers of sheet aluminum can offer their 
product as a cheaper one than sheet zinc, volume 
for volume. The base price of sheet zinc fluctuated 
between 7 cents and 8.75 cents in 1914, but suc- 
cessive advances have come this year until that of 
May 20 put the base price at 19.50 cents, when 
spelter was approximately 16 cents. As the weight 
of rolled aluminum is only about 38 per cent. of 
that of sheet zinc the advantage, volume for vol- 
ume, is all in its favor when the price per pound 
is only slightly higher. The strength and stiffness, 
of course, determined not by weight, but by 
thickness, and the tensile strength of sheet alumi- 
num is from two to three times the tensile strength 
of sheet zinc. 


are 


The American Shipyard Boom 


International Marine New York, ar 


Engineering, 
authority on shipping questions, says: 

“Owing to the great war in 
used in 


Europe, prices of steel 
shipbuilding have risen to a point very mate- 
rially higher than that at which steel is sold for ship 
building in the United States. When there is added to 
this the 
wages, the cost of building ships in 


increased cost of material large increase in 
sritish and Conti 
nental yards is higher than it is in the United States. 
Furthermore, practically all the British and Continental 
shipyards are occupied very largely, if not fully, on 
naval work, so that very few orders are being placed 
for new merchant marine vessels. With existing ton 
nage in Europe decreasing at an abnormal rate, there 
is great anxiety as to where the ships are coming from 
to handle the ocean traffic after the waz Asa 


consequence, ship owners in Great Britain, Spain, Por 


is over. 


tugal, Germany, France, Russia, Denmark, China and 
other countries are inquiring as to the possibilities of 
having built in the United States. 
nearly every steamship company flying the American 


vessels Meantime, 
flag is looking for new vessels. These companies in- 
clude the Ward Line, pier 14, East River, New York; 
the Union Sulphur Company, 17 Battery place, New 
York; the Matson Navigation Company, San Francisco; 
the Gulf Refining Company, 21 State street, New York; 
the Savannah Line, pier 35, North River, New York; 
the Luckenbach Steamship Company, South Ferry 
Building, New York; the Clyde Line, pier 36, North 
River, New York, and the Merchant & Miners Trans- 
portation Company, Baltimore. There is scarcely an 
American shipyard that can contract for a ship for 
delivery inside of 20 to 24 months. With all the busi- 
ness in hand and in sight, American shipyards have all 
the work they can possibly handle for at least five years 


to come.” 
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Safety and Sanitation Rules for Ohio Found: 


The committee having in hand the framing of sa 
and sanitation regulations for foundries in Ohio 
its third session at Springfield, Ohio, May 20 and 
At the public hearing on the second day about 50 ; 
sons were present. Victor T. Noonan, Safety Dir 
of Ohio, presided at both meetings. The New \ 
rules, in connection with those offered by the 0 
committee, of which Thomas D. West is chairn 
came up for further consideration. 

The chief discussion between the foundry emp 
ers and labor representatives was on the New \ 
rule that “the cleaning and chipping of castings sh 
be done in cleaning rooms, except that where trave! 
cranes, or in existing installations, cars are used 
conveying castings into such rooms, a separating p 
tition shall be erected which shall be not less than 
ft. in hight.” The steel founders present agreed wit 
J. J. Bever, manager of the foundry department of th: 
Otis Steel Company, Cleveland, in contending that 
rule was impractical and would work a great hards! 
to steel founders. As the labor representatives wo 
not yield to any amendment, the rule was allowed 
stand, but it may be carried to the State Industri 
Commission or to the courts. 

There was much discussion also of the rule that “ 
cores shall be blown out of castings by compressed 
unless such work is done outside the foundry buildi 
or after the regular working hours.” Representativ: 
of several large steel foundries wanted this rul 
changed to permit such work being done in regula 
working hours by providing screens, but the lab 
forces would not concede this. The requirement that a 
shower bath be provided where 20 or more men art 
employed, and an additional shower for each 100 men, 
the rule being applicable to existing foundries at the 
discretion of the Industrial Commission, was adopted. 
Other New York rules were also adopted, togethe: 
with a number which had been drawn up by the Ohio 
committee. ‘ 

A paper by Thomas D. West on “State Honors for 
the Prevention of Accidents Due to Carelessness.” was 
read by Chairman Noonan. Its principal suggestio1 
was an appropriation by the State of Ohio of $11,000 
to be distributed in ten prizes to firms making the 
greatest advance in reducing accidents due to careless 
ness, the firms in turn to distribute the prizes among 
foremen, safety committees and other workmen. The 
suggested amount for the first prize was $2000. At 
the previous meeting of the committee, which was held 
at Cincinnati, a resolution was passed asking for a! 
appropriation by the State of $200,000 to prosecute th 
work of the Industrial Commission in reducing acci 
dents. This resolution has been received with fav 
by Governor Willis. 


The twenty-eighth general meeting of the America! 
Electrochemical Society<will be held in San Francisco 
September 16 to 18. The American Society of Civil Er 
gineers, the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers and the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers expect to hold 
their meetings at the same time and arrangements are 
under way for joint sessions with some of these soc! 
eties. The holding of this meeting immediately befor 
the date for the International Engineering Congress, 
September 20 to 25, will also enable the members to at 
tend the sessions of the Congress. All inquiries in ré 
gard to transportation should be addressed to J. M 
Muir, 239 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, chair 
man of the transportation committee. 


The city of Gary, Ind., was nine years old April 1° 
It now boasts 40,000 population, of greater diversity 
than any other city of its size in the country. It is 
known as the melting pot of the State, few nationalities 
being apparently unrepresented. Thomas E. Knotts, th: 
first mayor, has a photograph of the marshes and sand 
dunes taken April 18, 1906, and recently found that the 
spot where he stood to take the picture is now occupied 
by a five-story business block. 





SECOND-HAND MACHINE TOOLS 


jumping After the War Not Feared — The 
Situation in England 


J. W. Carrel, sales manager of the Lodge & Shipley 
hine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, returned last 
ek from England where he spent several months. 
does not coincide in the views of some machine-tool 
lders as to the probability of a large number of 
ond-hand machines being dumped on the market 
ter the war, by shops now engaged in making war 
Under the stress of war demand manufac- 
ers in England have added heavily to their equip- 
ent; but they were justified in doing this, as most 
vernment contracts cover a period of three years 
his has enabled firms to go ahead with their purchases 
machinery without regard to the probable length of 
war. 

Mr. Carrel found the opinion general in England 
the rehabilitation period, immediately after the 
will be an active one for manufacturers. He calls 
ntion to the fact that large numbers of antiquated 

ichine tools are in use in Europe and that naturally 

se will be the first to be consigned to the scrap pile 
ter the rush is over, being replaced by modern Amer 
The superiority of the American machine 
is an additional factor that will influence the situ 
yn after peace is declared, as workmen 
tomed to operating these machines will dislike to 

Mr. Carrel points out that practically 
Europe are poor markets for second 
d machinery. It is the practice in England es 
illy to machine until it is worn out, so that 
iilt machinery is naturally looked upon with a cor 
able degree of suspicion. 


initions. 


tools. 


who pecome 
ke a change. 
countries in 


use a 


Concerning the labor situation in England, Mr. Car 
states that a large number of skilled 
inteered for service at the beginning of the war and 

shop substitutes were not very satisfactory. In 


mechanics 


ny instances unskilled laborers were used for op- 
ting high-priced machines. While this practice will 
essarily reduce the life of a machine tool, it will not 
ve as much effect on the future demand for tools 

this country as some have supposed, as most 
erican machines are built to withstand more thar 


linary rough usage. 


Birmingham and Warrior River Navigation 


The recent opening of Lock 17, completing the $15, 


10,000 canalization of the Black Warrior River i 
abama, which extends the head of navigation to a 
int above Cordova, 450 miles from the gulf, brings 
rmingham within 12 miles of navigable water. This 
built by the United States Government at a cost 
$3,750,000, is located on Squaw Shoals, 26 miles 


th of Tuscaloosa. Its completion gives a channel 

feet deep for slack water navigation the year round 
rom Mobile to the fields of Alabama. It is 
aimed that river navigation will result in nearly 
ilving freight rates to the coast products from 
he Birmingham district. A municipally 
perated railroad from Birmingham to the nearest 
nt on the river is a plan receiving attention in that 
ty. In a special number devoted to the benefits Bir 
ingham will reap from Warrior River navigation, 
he Birmingham Ledger brought out a colored map of 
he State’s waterways accompanied by much valuable 
dustrial data. 


coal 


on 


owned and 


The experiment station of the School of Mines of 
the University of Minnesota has issued Bulletin No. 

on “Preliminary Concentration Tests of Cuyuna 
Ores” by William R. Appleby and Edmund Newton. 
[he experiment station has undertaken a general study 
* the possibility of converting the large amounts of 
ow-grade silicious iron-bearing material of the Cuyuna 
ange ores into a marketable product. This prelimi- 
nary bulletin outlines and describes the work done up 
o the present time. 
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Georgia Coke Rate to the Coast Lowered 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢ May 25, 1915.—The Interstat 
Commerce Commission has made an ordet ‘ i ; 
reduction in the freight rate on coke in carload + 
Durham and Chickamauga, Ga., to Paci coast re 
minals from $10 to $9 per net ton, and has also directe: 
the cancellation of the tariff rule providing fo i mu 
mum carload weight of 50,000 lb. The order in thi 
case is made as the result of the complaint of the Dur 
ham Coal & Iron Company and other companies oper 
ing coal mines and coke over in Georgia, the defendant 
carriers being the Central of Georgia, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé and the Southern Pacifi The cor bi 
tention of the complair ant was that the $10 rate i , 
unduly prejudicial to the extent that it exceeded tl Py 
current rate of $9 applicable to similar shipment ( ty 
thee Birmingham, Ala., district: also that it was unrea 
sonable to the extent that it exceeded a rate of $8 per Fe 
net ton subject to a minimum arload weight of 40,000 
lb. The commission decided that an $8 rate would 
be j istifiable. as it would mean ton mile earnings frot tr 
Chickamauga to Sar Francisco of or ly 2? 89 mil 7 
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The Iron and Metal Markets 
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COMMON LABOR SCARCER ‘ “Hes bm 
till be done. In special sheets for automobil 
ich weakness has appeared. 

Rail and Bar Orders Are Features Plate mills have fared better in tonnage, due 
good car contracts of the past two weeks 

Flurry in Galvanized Sheets as Spelter Advance: ar companies were able to buy at 1.10c., Pitt 


irgh. Recent buying for three additional ves 


‘ed with Eastern shipyards also brought out 


‘he rate of production at the rest steel plants p) s. Boiler plate demand has increased i1 
5 een n ! ed, na S ‘ 34 pal lla? ! West 
the Pittsburgh and neat Vall districts, Plate manufacturers are keenly interested 
s ncreaset On tl de some of the he inquiries from foreign countries with a vi 
heavy Ww more ‘ whil ohter pr icing merchant vessel work here. Foreign yari 
, R , ' . ' ill of naval work and the outlook is for 
Ou i 
' { ployment of American shipbuilders for the 
Ca vieyv t Q ‘ rar A ' ) I 
nree years. 
Y ne? Q ( ‘ . : 
Italy has been a good buyer of pig iron and ste 
[*} X au iT ) el ‘ t A I | . : | 
ip in this country for some months and 
sce — : ; j : : ‘ ncrease her demands upon this market; 
poe : rage n ( reights are making pig-iron exports mu 
, S/ y TY } , ‘| ne { } y diff i] 
lle y | {} t j na . ' } t : . . mar ha } ; } ‘ 
l@ COKE es e affected and alreac \ Ol \ll pig-iron markets have been quiet, Dut an 
supply of labor reported t} West \ nis asing melt of foundry iron is indicated in som 


al fields icts by requests to anticipate shipments which 
After ve ' rs e sprung up in the past week. Canadian fur 
7 a es which sold 25,000 tons in this country last 


@) { rae ' ‘ J (04) , 
D ER I-A 4 ear have een looking into the situation aga 
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but have found present prices too low to war 
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\] ng the performance. 
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ton if the Pennsylvania order comes expected, is a problem, particularly in New E1 
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irregularity, sales being de at 1.05 Pittsburgh. 
1 4 4 14 
The ascent « peiter above 18 cents, or to more 
i aa 4] , Finished Iron and Steel, 
nan twice the highest price reached in ar nrey is s 7 ~~ a ae Cant C 
ear, has caused a fresh flurry in galvanized sheets . 
Some makers have advanced their price to 4 cents ittsburgl 1.20) é Le 
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Finished Iron and Steel f. o. b. Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, pel 100 lb. 
York, 16.9¢c.; Philadelphia, 15.9c.; Boston, 18.9c 

», 11.6¢.; Cleveland, 10.5¢c.; Cincinnati, 15.8c.; In 
napolis, 17.9¢c.; Chicago, 18.9¢c.; St. Louis, 23.6c.; 
Kansas City, 43.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 32.9c.; 
er, 68.6c.; New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 
thc.; Pacific coast, 80c. on plates, structural shapes and 
heets No. 11 and heavier: 85c. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16: 
yn sheets No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe 
boiler tubes. The foregoing rates to the Pacific 

ire by rail. The rate via New York and the Pan 
Canal has no stability, being dependent on vessel 


Plates.—Tank plates, 4 in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 
le, 1.15¢c. base, net cash, 30 days. Following are 


ations prescribed by manufacturers, with extras 
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\ ae evel : 
gz to lengths under 3 ft. t ft r is 
tting to lengths under 2 ft. to ft., inclus 
t r to lengths under 1 
ree r cutting rectangular plates te engt 


Wire Products.—Prices to jobbers. Fence wire, Nos. 

9, per 100 lb., terms 60 days or 2 per cent. discount 
10 days, carload lots, annealed, $1.35; galvanized, 
‘). Galvanized barb wire and staples, $2.10; painted, 
560. Wire nails, $1.55. Galvanized nails, 1 in. and 
ger, $1.20 advance over base price; shorter than 1 in., 
‘(0 advance over base price. Woven wire fencing, 72 
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from store, as as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib 


Nos. 3 to 8... 1.25 to 1.30 
Nos. 9 to 10.... .1.30 to 1.35 
Nos. 11 and 12 1.35 to 1.40 
Nos. 13 and 14 1.45 to 1.50 
Nos. 15 and 16 1.55 to 1.60 


Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 
Cents per Ib. 


Nos. 10 and 11.. . ...1.45 to 1.50 
No. 12 i ‘ : ; ; 1.45 to 1.50 
Nos. 13 and 14 1.50 to 1.55 
Nos. 15 and 16 1.55 to 1.60 
Nos. 17 to 21 1.60 to 1.65 
Nos. 22 and 24.. oo re 1.65 to 1.70 
Nos. 25 and 26. Pig ‘eis 1.70 to 1.75 
No. 27 ; 1.75 to 1.80 
No. 2 1.80 to 1.85 
No. 29 1.85 to 1.90 
No. 30 1.95 to 2.00 
Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 

Cents per Ib 
Nos. i0 and 11 ; wtep 2.60 
3 ae + ae 5 oe ean 
Nos. 13 and 14 2.70 
Nos. 15 and 16 2.80 
Nos. 17 to 21 ww see 
Nos. 22 and 24 3.10 
Nos. 25 and 26 3.30 
No. 27 3.45 
No. 28 , 60 
These prices re wholly nominal 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 25, 1915. 

A large increase in foreign orders for war mate- 
rials and a heavier demand for steel products from 
the domestic trade are holding up operations among 
the steel mills, which are now at the highest point 
since last summer. Last week the Carnegie Stee] Com- 
pany operated to 83 per cent. of its ingot capacity and 
others are running to 75 per cent. or better. In the 
Youngstown district the three leading companies are 
operating from 90 to 100 per cent., with a large amount 
of business ahead. There is more optimism in the 
steel trade now than at any time for months. The out- 
break of war between Italy and Austria and Germany 
will no doubt result in thousands of Italians leaving 
this country and going home to bear arms. This will 
have the effect of increasing the prospects for a seri- 
ous. labor shortage this summer. It will probably be 
more severely felt in the Connellsville coke region than 
elsewhere; reports are that in the West Virginia coal 
fields there is already a shortage of men. As yet none 
of the material for the Pennsylvania Railroad cars has 
been actually closed, except 4000 to 5000 tons of the 
sheets. All the steel car companies that shared in this 
order are protected on the shapes and plates, but have 
not yet sent specifications to the mills, as the actual 
designs of the cars are not yet in their hands. It is 
probable that the plates for most of the cars will go at 
about 1.10c., Pittsburgh, as options were given by the 
mills a good while ago. There has been some move 
ment in basic pig iron, but with very little improve- 
ment in prices. Billets and sheet bars are firm and a 
shortage in supply of open-hearth steel is said to be 
looming up. Coke is dull, but prices for last half de 
livery are slightly firmer. There has been some move- 
ment in low phosphorus melting scrap, with an ad 
vance in price, but other grades are dull. 


Pig Iron.—We note a sale of 900 tons of Bessemer 
by a Shenango Valley interest at $13.75, at furnace, 
and this seems to be minimum of the market. A local 
interest is credited with having bought in the past week 
or two 40,000 to 50,000 tons of basic for delivery over 
the next three or four months at about $12.50, Valley 
furnace. One leading maker is holding basic iron at 
$12.65 minimum at furnace. Foundries are reported to 
be taking out iron promptly, but there has been no im 
provement in prices. Some inquiry for foundry iron is 
in the market for last half delivery, but furnaces are 
not anxious to sell so far ahead at present prices, and 
none of this business has been closed. We quote: Bes- 
semer iron, $13.75; malleable Bessemer, $12.75; No. 2 
foundry, $12.75 to $13; basic, $12.50 to $12.65, and gray 
forge, $12.50, all at Valley furnace, with a freight rate 
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of 95c. a ton for delivery in the Cleveland and Pitts 
burgh districts. 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—Prices are firm, and if th 
finishing mills continue to increase their rate of opera 
tions, as they have been doing in the past month, 
shortage in the supply of open-hearth steel may result 
The Carnegie Company has turned down inquiries i: 
the past month for thousands of tons of open-heart} 
billets and sheet bars, having all it can take care of fo) 
three or four months. Prices in the Youngstown dis 
trict are now close to a parity with Pittsburgh. We 
note a sale of about 1000 tons of small open-hearth bil! 
lets at $22, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, carbons running up {4 
0.25, which is equivalent to $21 for 4 x 4-in. We also 
note sales of 500 to 600 tons of forging billets at $26, 
maker’s mill, Pittsburgh. We quote Bessemer and open 
hearth billets at $19, and Bessemer and open-hearth 
sheet bars, $19.50 to $20, f.o.b. maker’s mills, Youngs 
town; Bessemer and open-hearth billets, $20 to $21, and 
Bessemer and open-hearth sheet bars, $21 to $22, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh. Forging billets are quoted at $26 for sizes 
up to but not including 10 x 10 in., and for carbons up 
to 0.25, the regular extras being charged for large: 
sizes and lighter carbons. Forging billets running 
above 0.25 to 0.60 carbon take $1 per ton extra. Axle 
billets are quoted at $21 to $22. 


Ferroalloys.—The several cargoes of English ferro 
manganese that have arrived recently have relieved 
the situation, and prices for prompt shipment are 
lower, ranging from $85 to $100, depending on condi- 
tions. Several carloads were sold last week at $85 or 
slightly higher, while $95 was paid for two or three 
carloads for spot shipment from stock. The consump- 
tion of ferromanganese is heavier than it has been for 
some months, and it is still believed there will be a 
shortage in supply later on, especially if the recent war 
complications should interfere with shipments. We 
quote English 80 per cent. ferromanganese at $85 to 
$95, delivered, for prompt shipment from stock. We 
quote 50 per cent. ferrosilicon in lots up to 100 tons, 
at $73; over 100 tons to 600 tons, $72; and over 600 
tons, $71, delivered in the Pittsburgh district. We 
quote 10 per cent. ferrosilicon at $17; 11 per cent., $18; 
12 per cent., $19, all f.o.b. cars at furnace, Ashland, 
Ky., Jackson or New Straitsville, Ohio, each of these 
points having a rate to Pittsburgh of $2 per gross ton. 
We quote 20 per cent. spiegeleisen at $25 at furnace. 
We quote ferrotitanium at 8c. per lb. in carloads, 10c. 
in 2000-lb. lots and over, and 12%c. in smaller lots. 


Structural Material.—Inquiry is reported better and 
several good jobs have been placed. The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company has taken the Hamilton 
County court house at Cincinnati, 3000 tons; the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshal] Company, about 1100 tons for girder 
bridges for the Pennsylvania Railroad, 900 tons for 
additional work for the Scovill Mfg. Company, Water- 
bury, Conn., and about 600 tons for coke storage bins 
for the Republic Iron & Steel Company, Youngstown; 
the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, 1900 tons for pier 
No. 18, Balboa terminal, Panama Canal, and 700 tons 
for the Calumet & Hecla Mining Company, Calumet, 
Mich., for a leaching building; the Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, 750 tons of bridge work for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Bids went in May 25 for 600 tons additional! 
for this road. We quote beams and channels up to 
15-in. at 1.20c. for May and June delivery, and 1.25c. 
for third quarter. On specific work for prompt ship- 
ment, it is probable these prices would be slightly 
shaded. 


Steel Rails—As yet the Pennsylvania Railroad or- 
der for 138,000 tons has not come out, but it is looked 
for at any time. The new demand for light rails is 
quite active, the Carnegie Company having received 
new orders and specifications the past week for close 
to 3000 tons. We quote standard section rails of Bes- 
semer stock at 1.25c., and of open-hearth, 1.34c., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. We quote light rails as follows, in carload 
lots: 8 and 10 lb. section, 1.275c.; 12 and 14 Ib., 1.225c.; 
16 and 20 lIb., 1.175c.; 25, 30, 35, 40 and 45 Ib. sec- 
tions, 1.125c. The prices of light rails are materially 
shaded on large lots. 
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Plates.—The Pennsylvania Railroad has further 
iven out contracts for 133 passenger cars. The 
Pressed Steel Car Company took 47; the Standard Steel 
ar Company, 39; Pullman Company, 12; American 
ar & Foundry Company, 20, and J. G. Brill Company, 
». It is also announced that the railroad will build 
10 all-steel passenger cars at its own shops at Altoona. 
[he expected order of the Rock Island road for 5000 
ars has been held up temporarily. The Pressed Steel 
ar Company has taken 100 X L box cars for the Long 
sland Railroad. The mills report the general demand 
or plates as moderately active, but conditions will be 
etter as soon as car specifications are received. The 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Company has taken a contract for 
. sand-bleaching tanks and 18 solution tanks for the 
alumet & Hecla Mining Company, Calumet, Mich., 
vhich will require 800 tons of plates, to be furnished by 
, Pittsburgh mill. We quote %-in. and heavier plates 
for May and June delivery at 1.15c. to 1.20c., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—As the price of spelter continues to climb, 
yme sheet mills are not quoting on galvanized sheets, 
hile others are quoting to regular customers only and 
yr spot shipment. The price of the American Sheet & 

lin Plate Company for No. 28 galvanized is still 3.60c., 
it only to regular customers and for prompt delivery, 
this company having in a few cases protected customers 
at this price up to July where conditions demanded it. 
Mills that are not quoting on galvanized sheets are 
going after business in black sheets more vigorously, 
ind 1.75¢. on No. 28 Bessemer black has been done lately 
or prompt delivery. Specifications for sheets in the 
past two weeks have been the heaviest in any simila1 
period for a very long time. We quote No. 28 Bessemer 
lack sheets at 1.75c. to 1.85¢.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.60c. 
to 3.75¢.; Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets, 1.30c. to 
.35¢.; No. 30 black plate, tin-mill sizes, H. R. & A.., 
1.95¢.; No. 28, 1.90c.; Nos. 27, 26 and 25, 1.85c.; Nos. 22 
to 24, 1.80c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 1.75c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 1.70c. 
[he above prices are for carload lots, f.o.b. at maker’s 
mill, jobbers charging the usual advances for small lots 
from store. 

Tin Plate.—Several mills state that specifications 
igainst contracts for tin plate from the can makers 
have come in better the past week and they now have 
vork ahead for three or four weeks. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company has taken a contract from 
the Standard Oil Company for about 200,000 boxes for 
making oil cans, for delivery over the next six months. 
The new demand is reported more active and the ag- 
gregate of new business being placed is quite heavy. 
On new orders we quote 14 x 20 coke plates at $3.15 to 
$3.25 per base box, but on a desirable order this price 
vould be shaded. 

Wire Rods.—In the past week or two orders for 
1000 to 5000 tons of open-hearth wire rods have been 
taken by local mills for export. It is said they netted 
$26, Pittsburgh, which is about $1 per ton higher than 
the domestic market. A leading mill reports it is 
practically sold up for the remainder of the year. We 
juote Bessemer, open-hearth and chain rods at $25 to 
$25.50 for domestic business. 

Carwheels.—As yet none of the orders for carwheels 
for the new freight cars of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has been placed, but negotiations are on between the car- 
wheel makers and the steel car companies. It is said 
that forged steel wheels will be used on the cars for the 
Lines East and cast-iron wheels for the Lines West. 
We quote standard 33-in. freight carwheels 6% in. 
ough bore at $16, and standard 36-in. passenger, the 
ame bore, at $22.50 per wheel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Shafting.—Prices are firmer and practically all the 
akers of shafting are now quoting 68 per cent. off 
n the new list in carload and larger lots for forward 
lelivery. Specifications from the automobile and ma- 
hine-tool trades are heavy, but from the implement 
nakers are still light. The shafting works of the Re- 
ublic Iron & Steel Company has started up after being 
lle for some time. We quote cold-rolled shafting at 
8 per cent. off in carload and larger lots, and 63 per 
ent. in small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. On an order of 
ery desirable specifications for prompt shipment pos- 
bly one or two makers would name 70 per cent. 
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Railroad Spikes.—Specifications from _ railroads 
against contracts are coming in more freely. No word 
has been heard from the inquiry from Russia for 60,000 
to 80,000 kegs of spikes, and some in the trade believe 
nothing will come of it. We quote standard railroad 
spikes at $1.35 to $1.40; small railroad and boat spikes, 
$1.45 to $1.50 in carload and larger lots per 100 I|b., 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Hoops and Bands.—New orders for both hoops and 
bands are coming in more freely, and specification 
against contracts are heavier. Quite large shipments 
of hoops have been made to the Pacific coast to cooper* 
age plants that furnish packages for the wine dealers 
in that section. We quote steel bands at 1.20c. for 
June delivery; 1.25c. for third quarter, with extras as 
per the steel bar card, and steel hoops at 1.25c., f.o.b 
Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—Some foreign inquiry has come up that is 
now being figured on by several local mills. Prices are 
firm and, with the increasing cost of raw materials, may 
be higher in the near future We quote grooved steel 
skelp, 1.15c.; sheared steel skelp, 1.20c.; grooved iro 
skelp, 1.50c. to 1.55¢.; sheared iron skelp, 1.60c. to 
1.65¢., delivered to consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh 
district. 

Wire Products.—Fairly heavy export orders for 
barb and plain wire are being placed with local mills 
and are taking a good part of their output. The domes 
tic demand for wire nails is quiet, as the buying season 
is pretty well over, but for plain and barb wire and 
wire fencing orders are still quite heavy. Local wir 
mills are using great caution in selling galvanized 
wire, and are insisting on the full differential, in some 
cases asking more. To jobbers, on new orders, the 
mills quote wire nails, $1.55; galvanized nails, 1 ih. and 
longer, taking an advance over this price of $1.20, « 


s ) 


75, and shorter than 1 in. an advance of $1.70, or 
$3.25; plain annealed wire, $1.35; galvanized barb wire 
and fence staples, $2.10 to $2.20; painted barb wire, 
$1.60, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point ofl 
delivery, terms 30 days net, less 2 per cent. for cash in 
10 days. We quote woven wire fencing at 72 per cent 
off in carload lots, 71 per cent. off on 1000-rod lots and 
70 per cent. on small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Iron and. Steel Bars.—The implement makers are 
still holding off placing their season contracts for steel 
bars, as the mills are reported to stand firmly at 1.20: 
for last half. The demand for steel rounds for shrapnel 
purposes is enormously heavy, the Carnegie Company 
being credited with taking 20,000 to 25,000 tons the 
past week. The steel-bar mills in this district are 
operating to full capacity and in some cases are back in 
orders three to four weeks. Prices on steel bars are 
1.20c. for May and June and 1.25c. for third quarter. 
The demand for common iron bars is looking up, and 
prices are firmer. We-quote common iron bars 1,20: 
to 1.25c., and test iron bars, 1.30c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Cold-Rolled Strip Steel—As yet the inquiry from 
Canada for about 6000 tons of cold-rolled steel for 
shipment to the Allies has not been closed. The do 
mestic demand is more active, prices are firm and 
makers report specifications coming in freely. We 
quote hard-rolled steel, 1% in. and wider, under 0.20 
carbon, sheared or natural mill edges, per 100 ib., 
$2.75, delivered. Extras, which are standard among 
all the mills, are as follows: 


Eixtr for 
str wehtenir 
Iuxtras for soft and cutting 
mxtras for or intermedi to lengths not 
Thickness, it thickness ite tempers less thar iin 
0.100 and he ‘ Base $0.2 
1oO99 to UUat ta.0 0.25 
049 to on 0.20 0.2 
034 to 0.03 0.3 0.40 
0320 to n°? ; 0.40 
; to 7.020 9.40 
019 t O01 0.50 
0.016 1 0.50 10 
014 t¢ 0013 : 0.50 
» OT ¢ Hof 
“oo1le ’ 50 ce 


Merchant Steel.—The new demand is more active, 
and mill shipments in May will be heavier than in any 
one month for some time. Prices are firm. On small 
lots we quote: Iron finished tire, % x 1% in. and larger, 
1.30c., base; under % x 1% in., 1.45c.; planished tire, 
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1.50c.; channel tire, 3% to % and 1 in., 1.80c. to 1.90 

1% in. and larger, 1.90: toe calk. 1.90c. to 2c.,. base 

flat sleigh shoe, 1.65c.;: concave and convex, 1.70 

cutter shoe, tapered or bent, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; spring 
steel, 1.90c. to 2c.; machinery steel, smooth finish, 
1.70c. 

Rivets.—The demand for structural and boiler rivets 
is improving, but as yet prices have shown little or no 
betterment. We quote structural rivets at $1.40 to 
$1.45, and conehead boiler rivets at $1.50 to $1.55 pe 
100 lb., in ecarload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 

Nuts and Bolts.—The demand is heavier, and in cor 
nection with the higher cost of steel bars an early 
advance is expected. A number of nut and bolt makers 
are in session in this city to-day considering the situa 
tion. Discounts to the large trade are as follows: 

Wrought Pipe.—New orders for tubular goods have 


month than fo: 
orders sent to the mills for 


been heavier this some time, the actua 


rolling by one leading inte 

est being more than 80 per cent. of it y. Othe 

makers report The LaBelle Iror 

Works, Steubenville, taken a contract fo 
miles 


50 miles of 8-in. 
line pipe for shipment to the Oklahoma gas territory 


steel “ 


capacity 
business more active. 
Ohio, 


about 10 


has 
and other size ot 


Discounts on iron and 


pipe, printed or pre 
page, are firmly held. 

Boiler Tubes.—The tubes for the locomotives to be 
built for the Pennsylvania Railroad have not yet bee 
placed. The current demand for locomotive and m¢ 
chant tubes is slightly better, but regular discount é 
still being more or less shaded 

Old Material.—About the only movement in the loca 
scrap trade is in low phosphorus melting stock, the de 
mand for which has been heavy for the past two on 


three weeks, and prices have advanced fully >1 per ton 
A leading consumer in this district is said to be offer 
ing $11.75, delivered, for selected heavy melting 
scrap, but another large consumer is filled up and out 
of the market. higher prices 
before long, as the visible supply is low and consump- 
tion is rapidly increasing. We note a sale of about 1000 
tons of low phosphorus melting stock at slightly abov: 


steel 


Dealers are 


looking for 


$15, delivered. For delivery in Pittsburgh and nearby 
districts that take Pittsburgh freights, dealers quote 
about as follows: 
Hea, steel melting scrap, Ste 
vill Follansbee, Ry 
Sharo1 Monessen, | 
‘ittsbureh deliver 
Compressed side and end sheet rap.$10 te 10 
No. 1 foundry cast 00 to 
Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.1 onsumers 
mills, Pittsburgh district , te . 
Rerolling rails, Newark ! ( 
bridge Ohio, Cumberland, Mi 
Franklin, Pa ’ 
No. 1 railroad malleable sto Oto 10.7 
Railroad grate bars 
Low phosphorus melt 
Iron r axles ) 
Steel car 
Locomotive axles, stee 19.75 te 60.2 
No. 1 busheling scrap 1( ) te 10.7 
No 2 bhusheling scrap ? ft ” 
Machine shop turnings 1.75 to 5.0 
Old carwheels 17hto 12.0 
Cast-iro1 borings ‘25 to g 4 
*Sheet bar crop ends »00to 12.2 
Old iron rails 12.75 to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scray \Ti to 11.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings 50 to 8.7 
Heavy break ust scral 


*Shipping 

Coke.- last half delivery 
are firmer. One or two inquiries are in the market for 
furnace coke for last half. The demand for spot coke 
is dull. The ovens of the H. C. Frick Coke Company 
will operate six days this week and probably next week. 
The Connellsville Courier the output of coke 


point 


Prices. on furnace coke fo1 


repo! ts 


ee 
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in the upper and lower Connellsville regions for th« 
week ended May 15 as 297,554 net tons, a decrease ove 
the previous week of about 1600 tons. A serious short 
age in labor supply is facing the coke makers, whict 
has been aggravated by the declaration of war by Italy 
as Italian labor is iargely employed in the coke regions 
We quote best grades of furnace coke for delivery ove: 
the remainder of the year at $1.65 to $1.75, and for spot 
shipment $1.50 per net ton at oven. We quote stand 
ard makes of 72-hr. foundry coke for prompt shipment 


$1.90 to $2.25, and on contracts for remainder of th« 

year, from $2.15 up to $2.50 per net ton at oven. 
Chicago 
CHICAGO, ILL., May 26, 1915.—(By Wire.) 

Ste mill operations in this district are now at a 

ate of about 70 per cent. of capacity. The merchant 

mills are doing better than this but plate mills 

ynsiderably less. At the Gary works of the Illinois 


Steel Company the blowing in of the seventh blast fur 
‘e is balanced by changing over one furnace at South 


works from iron to ferromanganese. The week’s show 


steel orders was saved from retrogression by 
eas * abnormal export business placed here, includ 
ing a round tonnage of billets and sheet bars for Great 
Britain and bars and plates for the Orient. The exi 
encies of ocean shipping are such that the location of 


the port of sailing of available vessels dictates the 


place f rolling. Chicago is exporting to Europe, via 
Gulf ports. Recent rollings of billets have also beer 
made at Chicago for delivery in the Pittsburgh dis 
trict to relieve local mills overtaxed in some depart 


ment The booking of two lots of rails and the plac- 
g of the orders for beams, channels and plates for 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad cars contributed 


to the week’s total of specifications. Decidedly greater 


freedom is evidenced in the buying of bars than other 
products, including stee! for cars, reinforced construc- 
tion and agricultural implements. The making of im- 


plement | 


Thus 


ar contracts is progressing but slowly. 


far makers have been able to limit contract deliveries 
within six months and the price of 1.20c., Pittsburgh, 
ppears to gather strength. Galvanized sheet quota- 


tions continue to follow the ascension of spelter prices. 
Pig-iron sales quite generally involve less than 1000 
with lots of a few hundred tons most common. 
The steadiness with which iron is being taken in by 
the melters and many evidences that purchases have 
been made to cover business already secured have in- 
jected into the pig-iron trade some elements of strength 
which have been long absent. 

Pig Iren.—A sale of 1000 tons and another of 1500 
tons appear to be exceptions to the run of pig-iron pur- 
chases last week, the majority of which were under 
500 tons. Of the latter, the number is distinctly satis- 
the more because in most instances the 
buying appears to cover orders already on the books, 
thus lending assurance of the prompt delivery of the 
iron. Local furnaces have been the more favored bene- 
ficiaries of recent buying, the advantage of price being 
largely with Lake iron as against the South. Northern 
furnaces are adhering to the $13 quotation and in most 
cases are securing the accepted differentials for grades. 
The attitude of Southern producers is making for added 
firmness and $9.75, Birmingham, is now a general mini- 
Added capacity will shortly be in blast in the 
Malleable iron is in but slight demand. The 


tons, 


factory, so 


mum. 
South. 


following quotations are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers’ yards, except those for Northern foundry, 
malleable Bessemer and basic iron, which are f.o.b. 


furnace, and do not include a switching charge averag- 


50c. a ton: 


ing 


ke Superior charcoal, Nos. 2 to 5 $15.7 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 1 16.2 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 and Scotch 16.7 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1 $13.50 to 13.7! 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2 13.00 to 13.50 
Northern coke foundry, No 12.50to 13.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 f'dry and 1 soft 14.00 to 14.25 
Southern coke, No f'dryv and 2 soft 13.50to 14.90 
Malleable Bessemer 13.00 to 13.25 
St dard Bessemer TAA 
Basik ot j : 12.50 to 13.00 
“ phosphorus ae 20.00to 20.50 
Co. and Ky. silvery. 8 per cent 16.50to 17.00 
Co. and Ky. silv’y, 10 per cent 17.50to 18.00 
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Rais and Track Supplies.—Rail business enters pe 
y into the week’s bookings, including 
Lia pur ha € Dy one Ol the trunk ines east 
go and a lot of 4000 tons which will enter int 
n ext Sit I n lines of th ( hesape e «& 
ihe placing ,of that p on of the Pe 3} 


ote indard railroad spik¢ n 
to L.oO ise; tra its with its 7 ‘ é' 
) carioad yt (nicag e plate | 
1 ( n S é oO? 
em : Chicago, 1.2 se nan enw 
rht ra 15 lb... 1.0 | » 0 2 
1.17 ole () (*} c 
Structural Mater The somewhat belate 
I tne tee eT ter! +e to tne tte T ‘ Ci ‘ ; ‘ : ; ‘ ; be 
he West Steel Ca & Found _ompan} rire 
Chicago Northwest Ra : 
aa sin " ellie. sil 
( y desir , ' ( 
nhanne approximating 10,000 to iT tio ‘ 
ering more recent car orders s ‘ vy Wests 
eT ne oO o « wh } 
ot yet been placed. | ( 
‘ I li ) ‘ } 4 
tnere n e€ itne args ] < 2 
veé Tr} i ‘ E C) 7 i cts \ 
hich na ou mac 
d we e Pe Bridge ¢ | 
l i ; Vi ( ( is 0 | ‘ 
} j Vv; veto ( : ty Mi 
1. Then e ve 
\ 
‘ { : t rt 
l i ra) ‘ ‘ ’ 
m O ‘ q é c ‘ 
ron 
~ ‘ 
Old Material 
Plates Che ooking 
é tne ire porti Oo! 
mou ta stee and pD é ete nip e€ 
omewhat improved the loca tua he ( 
‘ I p I ! t i d Ve te ( ¢ 
‘ of plat m mill 1.289 ( 
Sheets The leading depende make 
eets has more positive ff ed its qu s { 
‘ittsburgh, for No. 28, in cont to the othe ‘ l W 
era advance Ht) Lhe } ; ’ ' 
heets, of which there has be: in excessive ] 
ction, in order to keep the mills going, is beings 
ted the ow quotations that are appea 
iding of our quotation of 1.75c., Pitt irgch, 
nmo1 We quote for Chica é 
10 ue inne Lied 1.48% N« Zs Ch ~  O) 
) No. 28 galvanized 20e to 3.7R9 
Bars.—The implement bar situatior s dk oping 
ly and with a singular lack of headway . 
definite direction. The firmness with which the 
are adhering to the price of 1.20 Pitt 1! 
1 to their refusal to take business for delivery beyond 
ary 1 appears to be having its effect. While 
reat amount of business has been placed, contract 
is far made specify deliveries within the last half, 
d some are for three months only. In fact, the pes 3 
imistic attitude of the implement interests is borne 4 


by their hand-to-mouth buying. Reports are made 
ontracts for implement bars running through t 


July 1, 1916, at an advance of $1 per ton after Januar. 
but explicit confirmation is lacking. There is f 


ae a ne ? The te of Chicace 
siness in reinforcing bars, including one lot for a Cast-fron Pipe.—1 y Oo } ‘ 


al freight terminal involving 800 tons. Bar-iror ver 00 tons of 1! 
ders are few and far apart. We quote for mill ship only business of moment immediately availabl . 


‘ - Min- i aban miries e expected from S& si ed aac j 
ments as follows: far iron, 1.15c. to 1.20c; soft stee juiri al I é Le ur a 
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Last week saw the placing of a number of small or- 
ders, but even the routine tonnage was curtailed. We 
quote as follows, per net ton, Chicago: Water pipe, 4 
in., $25.50; 6 to 12 in., $23.50; 16 in. and up, $23, with 
$1 extra for gas pipe. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 25, 1915. 

The recent placing of car orders by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and to a lesser extent by other rail- 
roads, and the subsequent placing of orders for the 
necessary materials, have imparted a decidedly op- 
timistic tone to the steel situation and this will be more 
than ever the case when the Pennsylvania’s rail orders 
are distributed. It is understood they will come out 
this week. Entire satisfaction is not expressed over the 
purchasing of the materials referred to, for some of 
the independent companies say that prices were made, 
especially for plates, which they did not care to meet. 
Options were in force which they had not taken into 
consideration. The tonnage of general products booked 
in the week is fully up to, if not greater, than that 
of preceding weeks, even with those who did not share 
in the railroad business. The possibility of serious 
complications with Germany and Italy’s entrance into 
the war seem to be having little or no effect on the 
situation. Inquiry for shrapnel bars continues a fac- 
tor. The quotations for bars and shapes hold up, 
though new business in both is quiet. The purchasing 
of small lots of foundry pig iron continues at a good 
pace, but activity in steel-making iron is lacking. For 
ferromanganese $100 has been asked. Old materials 
are dull and heavy melting steel scrap is lower. 

Iron Ore.—Arrivals in the week ended May 22 com- 
prise 6745 tons from Sweden and 2000 tons from New 


Brunswick, Canada. There is no demand, as far as 
new contracts are concerned. 
Pig Iron.—The Norfolk & Western Railroad has 


placed orders for its last half requirements of about 
4000 tons of miscellaneous grades. for 
foundry iron were placed with two Virginia furnaces 
and for malleable Bessemer and charcoal iron with 
Ohio furnaces. Full prices are said to have been paid. 
The demand of the week was as good as in previous 
weeks and probably a trifle better. The call for Vir- 
ginia, iron keeps up in a satisfactory way and the good 
showing of last month will be equaled. The bulk of 
business is made up of small lots. Prices are practi- 
cally unchanged and generally firm, though the state- 
ment is made by an important seller that the market is 
still more or less in the control of the buyers. There 
is a common belief that, with prices where they are, 
the present is a good time to buy and it is because of 
a realization of this that consumers are buying. Some 
of them are anticipating their requirements. Cast- 
iron pipe makers have taken 6000 or 8000 tons of low 
grade iron. Basic is inactive, except for a few in- 
quiries for moderate-sized lots in which price is a de- 
termining factor to an even greater extent than is 
usual. The demand for standard low phosphorus is 
pursuing a routine course at full prices, but not much 
is coming into this territory. In scattered lots 1700 tons 
of Lebanon low phosphorus has been taken. Quota- 
tions for standard brands for early delivery in buyers’ 
yards in this district are as follows: 


Contracts 


Eastern Penna. No. 2 X, foundry $14.25 to $14.50 
Eastern Penna. No, 2 plain 14.00 to 14.2 
Virginia, No. 2 X, foundry 15.25to 15.7 
Virginia No. 2 plain 15.00 to 15.25 
Gray forge a ae 13.25to 13.50 
Basic 13.25 to 13.7 


Standard low phosphorus 20.00to 20.50 


Ferroalloys.—Quotations on 80 per cent. ferroman- 
ganese and the acceptance of orders are subject to 


‘abled confirmation from abroad. Only future de- 
liveries are available. The quantity which recently 


arrived is not nearly sufficient to take care of existing 
contracts. In a few cases where English producers 
have been disposed to authorize quotations, $100, sea- 
board, has been named as the price. The inquirers 
made counter offers and little, if any, business resulted. 
The producers are not eager to sell. For 50 per cent. 
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ferrosilicon the quotations are $71 to $73, Pittsburgh 
according to quantity. 

Bars.—Specifications for steel bars are holding wu; 
in a satisfactory way, but new business is not impo 
tant as regards volume. Inquiries for shrapnel round 
continue to absorb the interest of the trade, but defi 
nite statements as to their aggregate are not easily 
obtainable. The Bethlehem Steel Company, which was 
referred to last week as in the market for 10,000 tons 
has sent out a supplementary inquiry which include: 
annealing of the bars and specifies delivery at the rate 
of 1000 tons per month. The quotation for the re 
mainder of this quarter is unchanged at 1.359c., Phila 
delphia, for steel bars. For shrapnel rounds, over and 
under 2c. has been quoted. With one company 1.90c., 
delivered, is the minimum, but quotations show a ter 
dency to drop. Iron bars are quoted at 1.17%c. to 
1.20%c., Philadelphia. 

Plates.—Consumers have made an effort to get 
plates on the basis of 1.10c., Pittsburgh, or 1.259c., 
Philadelphia, but local makers have declined the busi 
ness. It would have been accepted at from 1.309c. t 
1.359¢., Philadelphia. Some disappointment is ex 
pressed over the prices offered for car plates by com- 
panies who have taken contracts from the Pennsy|- 
vania Railroad for freight cars. At least one loca! 
company let the business go by. Surprise is expressed 
also over the long life of certain options which it was 
supposed were about exhausted. The aggregate of 
miscellaneous orders has continued rather good. The 
American Bridge Company was awarded the subway 
extension in Brooklyn and the 5800 tons of plates re- 
quired will go to the large interest, which will also 
supply plates for two passenger steamships to be built 
by the William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building 
Company. The ships were ordered by the Mexican 
Navigation Company and are to cost $800,000. 

Rails—The Pennsylvania Railroad is expected to 
place orders about the middle of this week. 

Structural Material—Some local business, mostly 
in the form of additions to buildings, is projected, but 
they have not yet taken definite form. The Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad has inquiries out for about 1000 tons 
of bridge work. The Eastern Steel Company will sup- 
ply shapes to the American Car & Foundry Company 
for Pennsylvania Railroad freight cars. An independ- 
ent shop will supply about 400 tons of steel for a fac- 
tory building at Camden, N. J., for the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. General conditions are quiet in 
this territory, although the merchant demand shows 
some improvement. The quotation is unchanged at 
1.359¢., Philadelphia, for this quarter, but a large ton- 
nage would be likely to bring out a lower price. 

Sheets.—The improvement previously noted con- 
tinues, but the demand is in no way exceptional. Quota- 
tions are unchanged at 1.459c. to 1.509c., Philadelphia, 
for No. 10 blue annealed. 

Billets.—More inquiry is developing for long term 
contracts, but the makers are not anxious to tie them- 
selves up for too long a time. They look for an in- 
crease in both domestic and foreign business. Some 
makers report a better business at slightly higher 
prices. The quotation for open-hearth rolling billets is 
$22.02, Philadelphia, with forging steel running $4 to 
$5 per ton higher. 

Ceke.—Dealers here have closed practically all of 
their contracts for foundry coke and the market is 
quiet. The demand for furnace coke is quiet also. 
Quotations for prompt furnace coke range from $1.55 
to $1.60 per net ton at oven, but contract is firm at 
$1.75. Prompt foundry is quoted at $2 to $2.40 and 
contract foundry at $2.20 to $2.50. Freight rates from 
the principal producing districts are as follows: Con- 
nellsville, $2.05; Latrobe, $1.85, and Mountain, $1.65. 

Old Material.—In a dull market the quotation for 
heavy melting steel scrap is easier and the range is 
now approximately $11 to $11.25. Business has been 
done at both figures, but not a great deal. No. 1 cast 
scrap is a little more active. There has been another 
small sale of old steel axles for export. Quotations are 
unchanged except in the case of heavy melting steel. 
Quotations for delivery in buyers’ yards in this dis- 
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trict, covering eastern Pennsylvania and taking freight 
ates from 35c. to $1.35 per gross ton, are as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel $11.00 to $11.25 
Old steel rails, rerolling 11.50 to 12.06 
Low phos. heavy melting steel scrap. 14.50to 14.7 

Old steel axles 14.00 to 14.50 
Old iron axles 17.50 to 18.00 
Olal iron rails 15.00 to 15.50 
Old carwheels 11.50to 12.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 13.00to 13.2 

Wrought-iron pipe 10.75 to 11.00 
No. 1 forge fire 8.00 to 8.50 
Bundled sheets 9.00 to 150 
No. 2 busheling 7.75 to 8.25 
Machine shop turnings 8.50 to 8.7 

Cast borings , 8.00 to 8.2 

No. 1 cast 12.25to 12.5 
Grate bars, railroad +00 to + 

Stove plate 1.00 to 9.25 
Railroad malleable +50 to 10.06 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 25, 1915. 


Pig Iron.—The market is dull, most users having 
»vered for some time ahead in the recent heavy buy 
g movement. Shipments of iron on contracts, how- 
er, are increasing and show a noticeable improve- 
ent in consumption in some sections of tributary dis 
ricts, with a more optimistic feeling pervading the 
sundry trade in general. Some users are anticipating 
heir contract quotas as far ahead as July. The Cana 
ian demand for iron under contract is also improving. 

The Canadian Furnace Company, Port Colborne, is now 
hipping practically to the capacity of the stack. The 
Lackawanna Steel Company is taking hot metal di 
ectly from the Rogers-Brown Iron Company’s furnaces 

its old contract. We continue to quote as follows, 
or current quarter and last half delivery, f.o.b. fur- 
ace, Buffalo: 


No. 1 foundry $13.25 to $1 0 
No. 2 X found 13.00 to 1 
No. 2 plain 12.75 to 13.01 
No > foundry 12.50to 12.7 
Gray Toree l 
Malleable 13.00 to l é 
Basi 13.25 to 13.7 
Charcoal, regular grades and analysis 15.75 to 17.2 
ircoal, special grades and analysis 19.00 t 0.06 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Most selling agencies re- 
port market conditions brightening. Bar specifications 
are gaining on shipments with some users calling for 
earliest shipment at mill’s convenience. This indicates 

noticeable increase in consumption. A good many 
buyers are making inquiries for third quarter and last 
half and some producing interests are closing a few 
ontracts for such delivery. It is reported that in some 
nstances business with delivery extending through last 
half has been taken at 1.25c., Pittsburgh. The Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company has received a heavy order for 
arge rounds from the Brooks plant of the American 
Locomotive Company at Dunkirk. It is stated that the 
Lackawanna Company is now operating to between 70 
and 80 per cent. of capacity. Considerable business in 
ailroad track material, tie plates, etc., is also reported 
as placed. The continued advance in spelter is causing 
some manufacturers to withdraw from the market on 
galvanized wire products, as far as contracting into the 
future is concerned, sales representatives being in- 
structed to submit specifications before quoting. The 
increased cost of spelter is also affecting mills manu- 
facturing galvanized sheets. Bids are being taken for 
250 tons of structural steel for an addition to the Union 
Carbide Company’s plant at Sault Ste. Marie. The 
\merican Bridge Company has the contract for the 
steel for additions to the Buffalo plant of J. H. Wil- 
liams & Co., about 150 tons. The Ferguson Steel & 
[ron Company, this city, has orders for fabricating and 
erecting 200 tons for an addition to the plant of the 
Schoellkopf-Hartford-Hanna Company, Buffalo, for the 
manufacture of aniline dyes and for 130 tons for an 
addition to the plant of the Gould Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Depew, N. Y., for both of which building opera- 
tions the John W. Cowper Company holds the general 
‘ontract. The Ferguson Company also has the con- 
tract for the steel for further addition to the Curtiss 
Aeroplane Company’s plant, Buffalo, 100 tons, and for 
a like amount for bridge approaches for the New York 
Central Railroad, Rome, N. Y. 
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Old Material—The week has shown a good deal 
of activity in heavy melting steel and cast scrap, with 
advances in price. Inquiries for old carwheels amount 
to several hundred tons. Considerable quantities 
heavy melting steel have sold at $11.50 gross ton, 
Buffalo, going largely to the principal local consume! 
Sales of cast scrap are reported at $11 and inquiries 
are out for considerable additional tonnage. The de 
mand for borings is good, with the market 25c. per to: 
higher than last week. We quote dealers’ asking price 
per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as follow 


He mait ates : to & 


> Zz'zt 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May LOL! 
Iron Ore.—The market is dragging along, with few 
sales and very little inquiry. Furnaces in general are 


not ready to buy unless they need some ore for a n 

ture, and so far a small tonnage has been booked out 
side of contracts with co immers that ars affiliated 
with the mining interests. Shipments are light, but 
are expected to improve considerably next month, wher 
the 5-cent reduction in freight rates from the Mesaba 
mines goes into effect. Some consumers are holdin; 


Z 
up shipments in order to secure the benefit of the lower 
freight rate. We quote base ore prices as follows, de 
livered to lower lake ports: Old range Bessemer, $3.’ 
Mesaba Bessemer, $3.50: Old rang non-Besseme! 
$3.00: Mesaba non-Bessemer, $2.85. 

Pig Iron.—The week has been unusually dull in the 
local pig-iror market, there being no sales with the 
exception of a few small lots, and an almost entire 
absence of new inquiry. Most foundries appear to be 
at least partly covered for their requirements for the 
last half and no pot shipment sales are being made 
The demand for Southern iron is as dull as that for 
Northern grades. Some consumers of Southern iron 


have not yet placed contracts for delivery for the last 
half, owing to the recent advance in price, which i 
apparently being maintained. Southern iron is quoted 
at $9.75 to $10, Birmingham, for No. 2 for the last half, 
and little if any can be had now at $9.50 for prompt 
shipment. The foundry melt appears to have increased 
slightly this month as compared with April, and ship 
ments on contract are about equal to production. While 
foundry iron is quoted at $12.50 to $12.75 Valley fu 
nace and in Cleveland for outside shipment for No. 2 
represents the market. We 
quote, delivered Cleveland, as follows: 


the lower price probably 


Bessemer! ‘ 
Basi 513.4 te 
Northerr N ar 1b.25 te 
Southern Ne indr l O te 

Gra orgé 

jackson ({ r ‘ ¢ 7 te a, 
Standard ‘ I I ‘ ; t 


Coke.—There is still a fair demand for foundry coke 
contracts, which are being closed at $2.25 to $2.50 per 
net ton at oven, for delivery during the year from 
July 1. Standard brands of Connellsville foundry coke 
are quoted at the same price for prompt shipment. 
Furnace coke is inactive with $1.50 the usua! quotation 
for prompt shipment and $1.65 to $1.75 for the last 


half. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Specifications are coming 
out in good volume, but there is not much inquiry for 
contract material. The demand for steel bars is active, 
with the price firm at 1.20c., Pittsburgh, for delivery 





hte, matinee. + 
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until July 1. 


makers of 


There is considerable competition among 
hard steel reinforcing purposes, 
and a price as low as 1.05c., Pittsburgh, is being named 
for hard The demand for plates has im- 
proved materially owing to the fact that mills are now 
getting good orders for boiler 


c 


bars for 


steel bars. 
plates, calls for which 
for some time had been dull. Tank plate orders con- 
inue One of the small mills has been selling 
plates recently as low as 1.07%c., Pittsburgh, but 
prices have stiffened up and local mills have advanced 
to 1.20c., Pittsburgh, for early delivery 
ing orders at that price. 
nel shells is 


good. 


and are book 
Some new inquiry for shrap- 
figured on in this territory, but as 
far as can be learned only one new order has been defi 


being 


nitely placed, this being taken by a Youngstown manu 
facturer. The steel will be 
town mill. An inquiry has 
tons of steel bars fo 


furnished by a 
come up here for 
rifle barrels. 


Youngs 
15,000 
A local agency has 
600 tons of special shapes for tires for automo 
bile trucks for war purposes. 


taken 
Black sheets are irregu 
lar, Ohio mills making low prices for shipment to some 
points. Quotations on No. 28 black range from 1.75c. 
to 1.85c., Pittsburgh, but it is stated that 
orders will bring out a 1.70c. price. Galvanized sheets 
are quoted at 3.60c. for No. 28, and 
1.30c. to 1.35¢c. for No. 10. The demand for structural 
material is light. The McClintic-Marshall Company 
has taken 400 tons for shop buildings for the America 
Shipbuilding Company, Cleveland. The building 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, for which bids 
will be received shortly, will require 1500 tons. There 
is a good demand for shafting, but 


desirable 


blue annealed at 


new 


price concessions 
on early shipments are reported, sales being made fo1 
prompt delivery at 71 per cent. discount; for the last 
half, 68 per off is quoted. Local mills 
ranced prices on iron bars to 1.15c., Pittsburgh. Ware- 
house business shows an improvement over April. We 
quote warehouse 1.80c. for 

1.90c. for plates and structural material. 


Rivets.— Not a great 


cent. have ad- 


prices at steel bars and 


Bolts, Nuts and 
business in bolts and nuts is coming out, but there is a 
good volume of specifications. Prices are well 
maintained. The demand for rivets is not active. Riv- 
ets are quoted at 1.45c., Pittsburgh, for structural and 


1.55e. for 


deal of new 
being 
rivets for carloads, but 


can probably be shaded Ss] per ton fo. 


ders. 


boiler these prices 
desirable or- 
,ommor 
shorter, rolled 
thread, 80 and 10 per 


Bolt and nut discounts are as follows: ¢ 
bolts, % x 6 in., smaller o1 
thread, 80 and 15 per cent.; cut 
cent.; larger 75 and 17% per cent.; machine 
bolts with h.p. nuts, % x 4 in., smaller or shorter, rolled 
thread, 80 and 20 per cent.; cut 


carriage 
or longer, 


thread 


1, 80 and 15 pei 


80 and 21% per cent.; 


cent.; larger or longer, coach and 


lag screws, 85 and 2% per cent. 


Old Material.—The market is dull. 
is buying considerable heavy 


One Valley mil 
melting steel 


others are well filled up and out of the 


scrap, but 
market. Cleve 
land mills are taking on some small lots of heavy melt 


ing steel at $10.40 for future delivery. Other grade 
are inactive. The embargo against the plant of the 
Upson Nut Company has been lifted. Prices are u 
changed. We quote f.o.b. Cleveland follows: 
i Gy i 

( ( 

Stee le t 

He Iting 

Old t { 

Rel: yn 

Agric l ( 

Railr leabl 

Steel 

Light b é t ( 

I N 

Ir s x 

Cast bor ‘ 

Iron and steel turnings gs 15 6.01 

No. 1 bushelin; 

No. 1 railroad wrought ' t } 

No 1 cast J. 8 

Stove plate 1.75 to 8. 


Bolt and nut makers May 26 advanced prices 5 pe1 
cent on small bolts and 2% per cent. on large bolts, 
effective at once. Nut prices are unchanged. These 
prices will be quoted to jobbers for third-quarter con- 
tracts. 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 26, 1915 
(By Wire.) 

Pig lIren.—Sales of foundry iron have been 
stricted to lots ranging from 30 to 300 tons. The 
quiry is also light and buyers are generally acting 
a very conservative way, more so than at any time 
some weeks. An encouraging feature is that shipme 
are fairly satisfactory, with the except 
of the stove foundries which are specifying somewh 
slowly on iron bought some time ago. The agricultu: 
implement manufacturers are also not melting so mu 
iron as usual. A malleable inquiry of 500 tons is 
ported in this territory for last half shipment, 

a similar quantity is expected to be bought by a Cent 
Western manufacturer very soon. In spite of the lu 
in new business Southern makers are apparently ma 
ing headway in establishing a higher price for found: 
iron, especially for future shipment, but in the absen 
of firm offers covering fair sized tonnages it is difficu 
to ascertain what would be accepted on desirable bus 
ness for nearby delivery. Northern foundry quotatio: 
are unchanged and $12.50, Ironton, can be done for shi 
ment through the year on either foundry, malleable o: 
basic. The contracting for coke on the part of a few 
furnaces now idle indicates that they will probably blow 
in at an early date, though definite information on thi 
point is lacking. Ohio silvery irons are dull, and 
previously quoted prices rule on the few transactions 
that are being made. Based on freight rates of $2.91 


on contracts 


from Birmingham and $1.26 from Ironton we quot: 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 
Southern coke, No. 1 f’dry and 1 soft.$12.90 to $13.40 
Southern coke, No. 2 f'dry and 2 soft 12.40to 12.90 
Southern coke, No. 3 found: 11.90to 12.40 
Southern No. 4 foundty 11.40to 11.90 
Southern eg forge 10.90to 11.40 
Ohio ilver’ S per cent. silicon 16.01 to 16.26 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 1 14.76to 15.26 
Southern Ohio coke, No ? 13.76to 14.26 
Southern Ohio coke, No 13.51to 13.76 
Southern Ohio malleabl Besseme! 13.76to 14.01 
B ‘ Norther? 13.76 to 14.01 
Suvnerior reoal 16.20to 17.20 
Standard Southern carwheel 26.90 to 27.40 
( By Mail) 
Coke.—Approximately 65,000 tons of 48-hr. coke 


was contracted for by two southern Ohio furnaces fo 
shipment during the last half of the year. There have 
also been a number of contracts made for foundry coke, 
some of which cover requirements of the buyers fo 
12 months, although the foundries seem dis 
posed to purchase smaller tonnages than customary 
Prices are unchanged, Connellsville 48-hr. coke being 
till quoted at $1.50 to $1.60 per 


the next 


net ton at oven fo) 
prompt shipment, with a few oven operators holding 
$1.70. Connellsville foundry coke is quoted 
from $2.20 to $2.40 for prompt shipment, with con 
tract prices ranging from $2.35 to $2.50. Wise County 
‘ontract prices are around $2.40 to $2.50 per 


; 


a oven. 


out for 


net to! 


Finished Material.—The sheet mills have advanced 
No. 28 galvanized sheets to 4c., Pittsburgh basis. This 

ve was taken on account of the spelter situation. 
No quotations are issued except subject to 
vithout notice and only for prompt acceptance. Loca 
report steel bars firm at 1.20c., Pittsburgh, 
for prompt shipment and 1.25c. for shipment after July 
1. Not much business is being transacted, but there 
is some in sight for reinforcing concrete bars that are 


change 
] 


agencies 


quoted at 1.70c. to 1.80c., f.o.b. Cincinnati. No. 28 
black sheets are unchanged around 1.80c. to 1.85c., 
Pittsburgh. Railroad track material is slow. Hoop 
and bands are also quiet. 

Old Material.—The scrap market is very dull. Few 


transactions of any note have been made lately, and a! 
early change in the situation is not expected by the 
dealers. Most of the foundries have contracted for a! 
of the scrap they need to run them through the next 
few months. The minimum figures given below repre 
sent what buyers are willing to pay for delivery i 
their yards, southern Ohio and Cincinnati, and the 
maximum quotations are dealers’ prices, f.o.b. at yards 


— - ——— Se 
= 











Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, Ma 1 
Pig Iron.—The large pig-ir co iT rs appe 
covered in April their wants for some time, wh 
ngham district furnaces sold 400.000 tons. Out 


e of 15,000 to 20,000 tons purchased by pipe mak« 
month has not been an active one and the volum« 
ales to date will not approximate one-fourth 

e made up to the same time in April Presen 
ying is mainly by the smal! consumer, who failed 


make his purchases during the big buying by the 


interests and who, therefore, is standing the 


in prices. The number of small consume th 
Ket is considerable al d the territory COYy re 
trade is quite extensive. The purchasing rgel 


the last half. A lot of 1000 tons of so-called N 
was recently sold in Birmingham territory below 
but it developed on investigation that 


high in s ilphur or low in silicon, not being 


is now regularly classed at No. 2. Birminghan 
é call attention to the fact that there are really 
ir Southern irons, namely, Birmingham, Sheffield 


essee and Virginia. Sheffield iron reache ‘on 


tive markets at 25c. per ton freight under Bi 
Tennessee iron reaches such markets at 50c. to 
r more under Birminghan Virginia, of course 
) ecognized as a separate territory Birmingha! 


ict quotations should, therefore, apply to Birm 
district iron alone Confusion is sometimes caus¢ 
ioting Tennessee iron on a Birminghan 

of basic iror for Wester? delivery are reporte 
consumption of basic continues o 

The tone of the iron market is firm. We quot 


ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district fu f 
pt delivery on the part of some make! 
ly maintained basis, as follows: 
snide 
‘ 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Pipe makers are much interests 


cent decision lowering freight rates $2 per ton to 
Pacific coast and a good deal of future busin« f 
t section is figured on. Birmingham n é ! 
iin the strong foothold once held there TI if 
d for gas and water pipe is sti! ifficient t 
tensive operations. Sanita y shops are slowing dow: 
“ 1ote, per net ton, f.o.b. pipe shop yards, foll 
$20; 6-in. and upward, $18, with $1 added 
pipe. 


Old Material—The demand for scrap for u 
works is active and transactions have bee! 


ictorv scale. In other lines business is dull. Ws 


te, per gross ton, f.o.b. dealers’ yards, as follow 
xles > 
stee le 
‘ rails 
railroac ig 
Ire wroug 
‘ vyrougt 
nachiner 
eel s ' 5 t 
rw Q t 
S ‘ ‘ 


Coal and Coke.—With the blowing in of two addi 
| furnaces the output and consumption of cok« 
e increased without, however, affecting the genera 
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Finished Iron and St 
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Old Material \ 
he de hi 
ed 
the le ! 


The United States Cast Iron Pipe & 1 dry ( 
pany will open a new fies Kar is City, Me 404 ' 
R. A. Long Building, about June 1 Thi Five 
minder the charge of R. C. Clifford, forme of 
Louis office of the compar 


se keane 
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Boston 
Boston, MAss., May 25, 1915. 


Old Material.—Neither producers nor dealers see any 
very material change in the market. More scrap is 
being produced, which fact, as stated last week, has its 
influence. The New England producers, as a rule, do 
not speculate, and let their scrap go at current prices, 
in other words very close to quotations. This is true 
today. The smaller dealers, the collectors, are showing 
a tendency to hold off, in the belief that business con- 
ditions generally are improving and will affect the price 
of their holdings. However, there seems to be no reason 
for correcting the prices that have prevailed for some 
weeks. The quotations given below are based on prices 
offered by the large dealers to the producers and to the 
small dealers and collectors, per gross ton, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Boston and other New England points which take 


Boston rates from eastern Pennsylvania points. Mill 
prices are approximately 50c. per ton higher. 

Heavy melting steel $8 95to $8 

Low phosphorus st e¢ 13.75 to 14.7 

Old steel axles 12.75to 13.2 

Old iron axles 20.25 to 20.7 

Mixed shafting 00to 12 

Ne l steel wrought soft steel S.2o to 

Sk etor (bundled) to 

Wrought-ir pipe 7.00 te 

Cottor ties (bundle ) 5.2 ( 

N« licht t 

Wrought turnings t 

(ast borings 00 to 

M leable 7 te 

st Til te j ft) 

(jrate bars z t 

N 1 macl pi 

No machiner cast 

NEw YorK, May 26, 1915 

Pig Iron.—A development of interest that has 

marked the past week is that a number of foundries 


are asking for shipments at a greater rate than called 
for in their contracts. At the same time, contrary to 
what has been the expectation of pig-iron sellers in 
view of the large purchases from Buffalo furnaces in 
March, some melters who bought in March are 
asking for additional lots of iron. They have found 
their melt increasing beyond the contract rate of ship- 
ment and believe they will need for last 
quarter. One inquiry of 1000 come from 
Jersey City, another of equal amount from another 
New Jersey point there are inquiries from the 
Hudson Valley for 1000 tons and 300 tons respectively. 
Recently a Canadian furnace company that sold about 
25,000 tons in this country last year, canvassed the 
situation with reference to sending some iron to At- 
lantic coast points, particularly on the Delaware River, 
but prevailing prices were not attractive and it is not 
expected that Canadian iron will be a feature in this 
market for some time, if at all this year. There is an 
expectation that further inquiry for foundry iron will 
come from Italy, but the ocean freight situation is still 
very unfavorable to pig-iron exports. Another furnace, 
Crane No. 2, is about to resume operations in the Le- 
high Valley; otherwise production goes on unchanged. 
Virginia iron at the prices recently quoted has not 
figured to any extent in the New England market and 
the same is true of Alabama and iron in 
the Metropolitan district. We quote as follows, at tide- 
water: No. 1 foundry, $14.50; No. 2 X, $14 to $14.25; 
No. 2 plain, $13.75 to $14; Southern iron, $14.25 to 
$14.50 for No. 1 and $14 to $14.25 for No. 2 


now 


more iron 
tons has 


and 


Tennessee 


Ferroalloys.—Representatives of British producers 
of ferromanganese have been authorized to quote $100, 
seaboard, for future delivery, subject to license to ship. 
This is an advance of $12. It has not been caused by 
the demand from this side, but is regarded as an evi- 
dence that the manganese ore situation at the furnaces 
is not entirely satisfactory, and will be less so in case 
of a protracted war. It is expected that the price of 
the alloy will advance rather than recede in the not 
distant future. But the demand here is surprisingly 
light and no anxiety is apparent among consumers in 
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general. Advices are that more ferromanganes: 
being released for shipment, but none has arrived s 
the last report. Spiegeleisen is normal, the hig 
grades selling at $27 at furnace. A western Py 
sylvania company is selling a 20 per cent. spiegelei 
rather high in phosphorus as compared with the 
mestic or British product, but in demand for some p 
poses. We continue to quote ferrosilicon, 50 per ce 


at $71 to $73, Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material—An absence of large build 
projects and a fairly good proportion of small und 
takings characterize the market. Nor are there 
really large propositions in view, outside of the 
way work, though the outlook for small ones is by 
means unimportant. The tonnage of steel involved 
the entire subway construction is about 600,000, 
which nearly 450,000 tons has already been award 
Bids on a new subway section are to be asked for t!} 
week. The lowest bidder for the extension to 
Brooklyn elevated line, Section 2, Route 49, know 
the Culver line, was the Oscar Daniels Company, : 
it is expected that the American Bridge Company 
fabricate the 14,500 tons of steel needed. No decis 
has been made yet on the Albemarle building to 
erected on the Hoffman House site at Twenty-fift 
street and Broadway, 3000 tons, on the 1200-ton ad 
tion to the McAlpin Hotel, and on the grandstand 
the Sheepshead Bay Motordrome, 3000 tons. The p 
posed building in Washington for the Department of th 
Interior, calling for about 6000 tons, is exciting som: 
interest here. The total awards for extensions to thé 
plant of the Scoville Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Com 
have now reached about 3500 tons, the last of which, 
about 1000 tons, went to the McClintic-Marshall Cor 
struction Company, the first units having gone to Lever 
ing & Garrigues. The Pennsylvania Railroad recently 
awarded about 1100 tons, of the 2600 tons of bridge 
work it was inquiring for, divided between the Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works, 700 tons, and the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Construction Company, 400 tons. It is now asking 
bids on material for nine more bridges, 1000 tons, leav 
ing still about 2500 tons to be awarded. Other inquiries 
that have appeared were: 225 tons for two bridges for 
the Norfolk & Western; 2000 tons for a loft on Halsey 
street, Newark, which the Third Presbyterian Church 
of that city is to build; 500 tons for a high school at 
South Bethlehem, Pa.; 100 


tons for several smal! 
bridges for the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
and 400 tons for the American Radiator Company’s 


Pierce plant at Buffalo. Recent awards are as follows 
750 tons to the Hinkle Foundry Company for the Rocke- 
feller Institute school on Sixty-fourth street; 700 tons 
for School No. 93 in the Borough of Queens to th: 
Lackawanna Bridge Company; 250 tons for a garage 
on West End avenue to Adam Happle; 250 tons for the 
Vincent Astor market at Ninety-fifth street and Broad 
way to the Hinkle Foundry Company; 300 tons fo: 
building for the Wentworth Institute at Boston, and 
300 tons for a store house at Brockton, Mass., both to 
the American Bridge Company; 200 tons for the Hickok 
Mfg. Company of Harrisburg, Pa., to the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company; 350 tons for an extension to the Lambs 
Club to Milliken Bros.; 225 tons for a court house for 
Fairfield County, Conn., to the Bridgeport Boiler Works, 
and 375 tons for a cabinet building for the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company at Camden, N. J., to an unknow! 
contractor. We quote mill shipments at 1.20c., Pitts 
burgh, or 1.369c., New York, and from store, 1.85c. to 
1.90c., New York. It is probable that desirable speci! 
cations are going at less than these prices. 


Plates.—In addition to the large order of over 14,000 
freight cars, awarded last week by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the same road has since placed orders fo! 
189 all-steel passenger and baggage cars. They were 
allotted as follows: 24 passenger, 12 combination bag- 
gage and passenger, 5 baggage and 6 dining cars to 
the Pressed Steel Car Company; 20 passenger, 12 com- 
bination baggage and passenger and 7 baggage cars to 
the Standard Steel Car Company; 20 passenger cars 
to the American Car & Foundry Company; 15 bag- 
gage cars to the J. G. Brill Company, and 12 baggage 
and mail cars to the Pullman Company. At its Altoona 
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ns the railroad will build 42 baggage and mail and 
passenger, baggage and mail cars. The 1000 auto- 
ile cars originally asked for will probably be sub- 
ited for some of those ordered from the Haskell & 
ker Car Co. The minority stockholders of the Rock 
ind have asked for an injunction against the road’s 
hase of 5000 cars. A decision by the court is ex 
ted In addition to the 1000 coal which 
Western Maryland was reported last week as about 
nquire for, 12 to 22 passenger cars are to be bought. 
Norfolk & Western is expected to ask bids soon 
000 freight cars; the 400 ore cars for the Lake Su 
or & Ishpeming are likely to be awarded soon. The 
or that the Lake Shore is to buy 8000 cars appears 
e unfounded. The reports regarding the 
ng by Russia of 7000 cars with the Pressed Steel 
Company and 7000 four-wheel cars with the Seattle 
& Foundry Company are authoritatively denied 
ocal domestic market is dull, but there is 
iiry for third quarter. The large tonnage of 
red for the recent car orders has added an element 

ength to the market, and it is that 
tern mills have taken 10,000 to 20,000 tons of plates 
the Pennsylvania cars. We 
es at 1.15e. to 1.20c., Pittsburgh, or 1.319c. to 1.369c., 
York, from 1.85¢c. to 1.90c., New Yor! 


soon. cars 


various 


some 


plates 
reported 


; 


some of quote stee 


and store, 
foreig? col 


factor Re 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Steel bars for 
ption continue to be a leading market 
ievelopments in railroad car buying have been ar 


element of strength. Specifications on contracts 


xcellent, but third quarter business is only mod 
Mills rolling bar iron report a fair tonnag« 
in the week, but no great activity. We quot 


shipments of steel bars at 1.20c., Pittsburgh, o1 
ic... New York, and refined iron bars, 1.20c., to 1.25% 
N York. Out of New York iron t 


store in and steel 
re 1.80c. to 1.85c. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Much interest is manifested in the 
of the opening of bids yesterday on the great 

pe contract in Philadelphia. While the award will be 
de to contractors who will lay the pipe, it 
the successful bidders have already made tentative 


1S believed 
ngements for purchasing their requirements. A 

point at which bids were opened yesterday was 

Woburn, Mass., which had for 500 

\ll bids were rejected last week by Salem, Mass., 

no time has yet set for receiving pro 

The Boston contract for 150 special 

pe for high pressure service was secured by the Davis 

Mfg. Company at $57 per net ton. No new 
ipal contracts of importance are in sight, but 

i The vol 


gvreatel 


asked tons of 6 to 


bee! new 


tons of 
& Farnum 


deal of private buying is in progress. 
latter class of much 
than in April. Prices are holding well, and it is be- 
i that this fact is a strong stimulus to the private 
Carload lots of water pipe, class B and heavier, 
juoted at $22 to $22.50 per net ton, tidewater, 

A and gas pipe take an extra of $1 per tor 


of this business is 


Class 


Old Material.—Nothing is being done at present iv 
her heavy melting steel scrap or rolling-mill 
liries are completely lacking, and brokers are ap 
tly disinclined to make purchases from dealers 
contracts, waiting for the latter to loosen up o1 
es. Some indication appears that holders of con- 
ible scrap are either losing faith in the market 
d their load becoming heavy, but the great ma- 
ty feel sanguine that a better demand must shortly 
experienced and are firmly maintaining prices. 
quotations to local dealers and producers, 
New York, are as follows: 


stock 


kers’ per 


girder and T rails for melting $8.75 te $9.06 
melting steel scrap 8.75 to 1.00 
ng rails 19.00 to 19.5 
rolling rails (nominal) 9.00 to +2 
ear axles (nominal) 15.25 to 15.7 


ear axles (nominal) 11.75to 12 

railroad wroueht 10.50to 10.7 
Wrought-iron track scrap . 9.50 to 7 
No. 1 yard wrought, long 9.50 to 7 
No. 1 yard wrought, short 9.00 to 9.2 
Light iron - ; 3.25 to 3.7 
‘ast borings ; 5.50 to 7 
Wrought turnings ph 6.00to 6.25 
Wrought pipe .... : - $8$.00to 8.25 


not increase to any 


The movement of cast scrap does 
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extent, as the foundries in this vicinity are either ru: : 
ning at a restricted rate or have full stocks of scrap 
on hand. Quotations to consumers on cast scrap ar 
as follows, per gross ton, New York: 

NO ; 

; 

\I 

British Market Unchanged 
Pig-Iron Shipments to Neutrals Easier—Marked 
Bars Highest Since Boer War 
} ( ) 
LONDON, ENGLAN M rt 

The pig iro! market t ow to hipme 
oO neutrals be acilitated Me me cieara t t 
nal very, sma ‘ ew é rest ed | 
naces in blast e lf £ ( vea oO s 
of pig iron in Cor tore ‘ 50 6 te at the 
close of last veel a 147 071 if ( 
pre ou 

Industria tt} en eeding ly 

nd a further redu ( Oo | iS pos lé ne ae 
mand for hematite iro ‘ I sned ee! 1 y 

firm and is affected \ ne é f ‘ 

Midlands The pric ma vy & 

($53.53). which the highe ‘ he Boe 

Prices of steel produ ‘ ed W 

‘ ows ’ 

Tir plates, coke 14 x 20, 1! neets, LOS 
Wales, Ls id. ($4.44) aga s S455) ‘ 

Cleveland pig-iron warrants, 65s. ( R2) 

No. 3 Cleveland ir pl vi 
dlesbrough, 66s. ($16.06) a nst 6 ($15.82) one 
week ago. 

Steel black sheets, No. 28 <port. f.o Livert 
£11 5s. ($54.75) 

Steel ship pilates, Scotch, de ered oca i? ty 

($47.44) 

Steel rai . expor ort ts 
($39.54) 

Hematite pig iron, f.o.! Tes l 6d. ($24.94) 

Sheet bars (Welsh). d | n Swanes 
Valley, £7 ($34.06) 

Steel joists, 15 in., export H Grit £9 
10s. ($46.23) 

Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £10 19.88) 

Ferromanganese, f.o.b. £20 15 ($100.98) 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent f.. £14 ($68.13) 

; 
Lake Champlain Ores of 1914 

The Witherbee, Sherman & { 00K let f Lake 7 
Champlain iron ores, giving analyses of shipments for | 
1914, shows slight variations from the analyses of 
1913. An added feature is the showing of screen test 
for the various concentrated ‘ In ever’ use the 
fines representing the total through 80 mesh are high 4 
in silica and phosphorus. \ ew ore is listed, knowr 
as the New Bed Barton Hi It runs 64.90 per cent 
iron, 6.50 silica, 0.98 alumina, 0.62 lime, 0.32 magnesia, 
0.025 phosphorus, 0.05 manganese and 0.58 titanium 7 
It is offered for use in the manufacture of special Bes | 


semer irons 


el as 


The Electrical Alloy Company, 
announces that it can 


Morri town, N. J., 
either wire or 1 


ipbbor 


furnish it 


* 


form, 


” 


in coils, on spools or cut to straight lengths, pure 
nickel, monel metal, phosphor bronze, German silve1 


aluminum and nickel steel of various percentages 


The Ames Company, 302 Pear! street, Brooklyn, N 
Y., has succeeded to and will continue the business of 
the Brooklyn Wire Forming Company, which was dis- 
solved May 17. The company’s specialty is 
facture of all kinds of wire mantle supports. 
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Metal Market inable to get high grade spelter are using 


prime Western, having found that its use does not 
New York. May 26. 1915 a prohibitive percentage of impurities into the 

, product. The fact that the United States is endea 

The Week’s Prices to supply more spelter than its producing capa 
adequate to supply is given as another vital 
Spelt Predictions are for higher prices. Exports thi 


GS J “ { 3491 
. s Y 
Antimeny.—The market has been quiet 
Cnt e and lan: ese cre quoted at he. te “ 
Old Metals.—The market continues dul 
elling prices are nominally a follows: 

Copper is dull and cone: ons e to be ha I ( 
arrivals of tin have tened the marke I dh 
been advanced $2 per t Spelter has been sold up to 
Oc. during excite 1) Antimony i iu 


New York _ 


Copper.—The producers and large agencies pel 
the statement that they are holding to 19c., full 
terms, for electrolytic, but the dullness which has pr 


iled for the past few days has brought out offering Chicago 


resale lots down to 18.50c., cas! It would take no MAY 25 Cr ppel producers are adhering fin 
eat amount of demand to wipe out this iotation. their prices, but the metal in second hands is su 
Lake continues to held ! 19¢c. to 23c., but th resale concessions. The prices of spelter and sheet 
tation for the very choice grad is nomina 1S and the scarcity of the metal available for deliv 
h as the producers are sold up for months to com so abnormal as to be out of the field of speculati¢ ; 2 
The exports of this month reached the excellent tota quote as follows: Casting copper, 18c.; Lake 


considering all things, of 28,425 to The n t 1 l9c. for prompt shipment; small lots, %e. t 


a 


every phase is a waiting one. It continues to be re higher; pig tin, carloads, 39c.; small lots, 41 
orted that Russia is inquiri < 10, 000 tons, but desilverized, 4.15c., and corroding, 4.40c., for 50 
th » are no indications that orde lave been pla i lots; in carloads, 2%c. per 100 lb. higher; spelte: 
Tin.—The featurs f th veek ] been the heavy inally, 18.50c. to 20c.; sheet zinc, 21.50c., or price 1 
ivals which have removed fears of any scarcity i date of shipment; Cookson’s antimony, none obtaina 


the immediate future and brought the price down. Yes other grades, 36c. On old metals we quote buy 


dav the quotation was 37.87 . On Monday th price for less than carload lots as follows: Coppe 
Tokashima Maru arrived from London with 820 to wire, crucible shapes, 14.50c.; copper bottoms, 13.50c.; 
and the Lennox is now in port with 100 tons. Previou opper Cc ips, 14c.; red brass, 11.75c.; yellow Drass, 


arrivals consisted of 780 tons, 615 tons and 405 tons, a 10.25¢c.; lead pipe, 3.3875c.; zine, 10.50c.; pewter, N« 
well as a number of smaller ones, making the tot 23c.; tinfoil, 30c.; block tin pipe, 34c. 
his month 3209 tons. The quantity afloat is 2970 


ome of which is due to arrive vefore June | é St. Louis 


eral business has been dull, although last TI day 500 May 24.—In the non-ferrous metal market the t 
n ne lI oth Banca ar otra od ‘ ! ipward continues and in some cases the ad 
Following th ctivity quiet sé gal o sharp as to make trading practically im} 
Lead. The leading interest yesterday advanced it Lead is quotable at 41.25c. to 1.30c.: speiter, L8.5¢ 
price $2 per ton. or to 4.30c. per Ib.. New York, where: tin, 42¢c.; Lake copper, 19.50c.; electrolytic 
ndeper ts made the St. Louis price 4.2% TI 19.25e.; antimony, 40c. to 45c. In the Joplin ore 1 
unexplained except for the belief that et, while the cnoicest ores did not advance ther 
ducers are comforta old ahead 30 fai the i harp firming up of the lower grades, with the 
dependents go they do not appear to have be e ti iit that the basic quotation for 60 per cent. rat 
take care of. large orders eve! a basis of 4.15c.. ym $71 to $75 per ton, with the top settlement at 
St. ouis. It is presumed that tl iding selle ) Some low grade ores sold as low as $60, but th 
lo so. The London price vest £90 1 d.. whicl portion was small. Calamine brought as high 


equivalent to 4.35c. per Ib., Ni ork. did not afford to $45 for 40 per cent., while the top settlement 


de enough margin to pe! f exp isiness 1. Lead ore was quiet at $51 for 80 per cent 
“xpnorts this month total 4421 tons ell: is scrap metals are firmer, some bei 
hil nontn 1 l 14 l 
; Iter a | ] — n her, as follows: Light brass, vc.° heavy 
Spelter.—A large bu be one in a a . a : : 
10.50¢e.; heavy red brass and light copper, 11 
( n ha ee! 2 I I ad e¢ ? : vi 
‘ 1 } j . - = 
: : 4 , l2c.; heavy copper and copper wire, lodc. to 
leaps and bounds. Kind fr rep nave bee art ee tr 
; . ' : pewter 8e.: tinfoil, 32c.: lead. 3.65c.: zinc. 1 
re t to prices. Sale nave een 1 r il ~ i ) oe a ’ > : ’ 5 *? ore 
. ‘ tal { 
Oo prime Weste1 vh i I pe C I l 
é 8 Ni I ( \ uid ef l | . 
19.50 put there is } t ly ne t had \ The Detroit Foundrymen’s Association held it 
A ** A 4 i i iP «at i < d I ; ‘ t re 4 . cs 


e 41 : ; , ; J il meeting and banquet at the Hotel Tuller May 
ire Ot tne Marke l rie nal ! whicn pren 


, r future ] : e ihe attendance was large, 150 being present Of 
e obtained for future delivery a ve F< romp ) map 
baal q at high 1 es have ; made into D elected for the season of 1915-16 were as follows: | 
metal Sales at high prices ha ( ade into De 


Se ie 14 ar 14 ent, A. F. S. Blackwood, Michigan Steel Casting ‘ 
cembe One produce} l redaited witn “(Ni Py vie 


, v* Vvice-nreciden > ar > ’ wnlin > > 
500.000 lb. of various grad Mav 19 at pri th: ; vice-president, Robert B. Carolin, R. B. Ca 


ss Cine ‘ 5 aa sal Company; secretary, William A. Fletcher, Ame! 
inge from 16.25c. to 20c., deliverie { e made on . ¢ - 1 
: : rl 1 ower 7 . ~AclHrer ei or ase. Cad 
July to October. The spelter situation has entirely er Company; treasurer, Edward I. Chase, C: 


: . : 7 Motor Car Comnanv 7- > nnial »Y + Ze » oe 
ipset business in brass and Muntz metal product ; a ae eee The ai om Sere the 
1: 1) te OFF lh 1 O4 tary shows the association to be in a prosperous 
ordinary vellow sheets 25.50c. has been asked, and ; } . | of 200 l 
es ee : , ' 1 tion, now having upward of ZVU0 members. 
and 25c. has been paid for brass rods. The America = I rember! 


Brass Company has withdrawn prices. If the present 


tendency continues it is predicted that substitutes wil \t the monthly meeting of the Good Fellow 


ib of the Cleveland Crane & Engineering Com} 
spelter enters. Large orders for sheet brass cannot b« Wickliffe, Ohio, May 27, Dr. L. B. Sherry, wh 
placed, the brass mills not seeming to want them, es- spent three months in France, will give an illustrat 
pecially if they are for export. One explanation of talk on experiences with wounded soldiers at the An 
the great stringency is that makers of war munitions, ican Ambulance Hospital in Paris. 


be found for sheets and other products into which (C] 


( 
i 
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past week has again seen wide fluctuations it 
particularly of those which aré 
to have taken lange muni 


Some of these stoeks that have quite suddenly 


companies 
orders for tions oft 
taken in hand and forced up are making records. 
the common stock of the Crucible Steel Company 
touched 34, with enormous 

é that the preferred stock has 


nerica ; transactions, 
hstanding the fact 


ip against it a 


amount of accumulated 

The range of prices on active and it 

al stocks from Wednesday of last week to Tues- 
this week was as follows: 


large 


nds. iron 


‘ 14% 6%, Pittsh's S 
pret t lL, +s ressec 
on 9 IT iL Preaae St pref 
; ; ' | s S 
‘ { ‘ 
) R ’ 
} SiOx 
‘ s 
’ 
, 3 © ‘ ‘ 
S Ss f 
) ef ( & é 
T i ! 
(Ce? & ( I S 
N. J e Sup. Cor] 
: b Stee pre 
' ic. Steel, con 
a ( j Steel, 
Stl { H Val rh 
& Sti ! Ol 
‘ 1 Wa é 
&* Stn ’ 1 
yy x } ly 
Dividends 


[he New York Air Brake Company, 
y, 1% per cent., payable June 25. 
The National Lead Company, regular quarterly, % 
| per cent. on the common stock, payable June 30 
The Mergenthaler Linotype Company, regular quar 
2% per cent., payable June 30. 
directors of the Republic Iron & Steel Com 
y, at a meeting which ordinarily considers dividend 
irations, took dividend on the 
stock. 
The Pettibone-Mulliken Company, regular quarterly, 


regular qual 


rhe 


no action as to a 


red 


per cent. on both the first and second preferred 
both payable July 1. 
A Wire Rod Customs Decision 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25, 1915.—In a compre 


ve decision on an importation of coils of Swedish 
iron rods, made by the Swedish Iron & Steel Cor 
the United States Customs Court of Appeals 
the first time has construed paragraphs 103 and 113 
the Underwood-Simmons tariff, which contain impor- 
departures from the Payne-Aldrich law of 1909. 
ods in question were from 60 to 100 ft. in length, 


oils ranging in weight from 130 to 250 Ib. The 
tor assessed duty at 10 per cent. ad valorem as 


wire rods under paragraph 113 of the act of 1913 
importers protested, claiming duty at the rate of 

er cent. as round iron in coils under paragraph 103. 
Board of General Appraisers overruled the protest. 
eview the Customs Court holds that the testimony, 
which was submitted by the importers, sufficiently 
tains the conclusions of the board that the merchan 
iron wire It appears that it was sold 
that name and that in this country it is chiefly 
as such material. Attention is called by the court 
he fact that the terms of paragraph 113 
the former tariff act are very comprehensive, in 
ng, as they do, rivet, screw, fence, nail “and all 
steel wire The contention of the 
the merchandise is wire rods, 


ws 
Wad 


rods. 


rev ised 


as 
‘ 


” 
iron or rods. 


that not be- 


ters 


e it must be cleaned by an acid bath before it can 
awn into wire, is declared by the court to be of no 
sequence since it appears that this is necessarily the 
with all such importations because of the action 
the atmosphere upon them while in transit. 
t also disregards the testimony that very little 


The 
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Vire 15s ade \ ind Ut! ‘ tne ‘ : 
mn wire od mport LK { 
rivets, pins, et Che decis f +hg i theref 
affirmed 
Amalgamated Asks Wage Advances 
At the fortieth annua onvent of the A : 
mated As 0 I Ste nd J W ‘ 
held Lou ‘ K eek ‘ } 
VOIVINGE advance have prop 
scales for puddling and Te 
om July 19] Some ‘ ‘ 
peer! n ved [ ere ne rie 
The hngeure ne ‘ Lif \ 
€ subn itted tne ( t ‘ 
her passed ) 
vith 1] ‘ d , } 
each ad ‘ 0 ba rh ‘ 
present ‘ ) } si 
ew price Puc f ivanced 
The scale I ‘ otto! 
idv ‘ vith 
ir 1ro ind aadt 1 eaci east t 
In the n mi r} idvancet 
ites fron 0 m and hig 
othe scales I i of ea I 
shingling, bar and 12-ir ind skelp 
ce of about 5 per cer ked in the ne 
ovel the present ( é 
I he n-ml ile a nang re ( 
amble to read as follow “It is agreed that he 
actual average invoiced s ng | é 1 OM N 
lb. coke til p te 3 ing it >of T.O mil ‘ 7 
tonnage rates sha be as follow (on eact ‘ 
in the price per DOX, a d on eac! if ea ( 
down to $3.20 per Dox sell) price, the ow 
creases and reduct shall be fores 
In the black-sheet mi scale no change were mad 
In the tin-house scale the preamble wa nged 
read as follows 
“That tinners of Jumbo sta hall receive x4 
per box and risers bv per bo All piate om Ip) gY 
over 48 in. of the rolls shal e classified as mediu! 
size plates, and ners shall receive 6.15c. per b ind 
risers 3.87¢ per Dox kor plate pying oft l 
ess of the rolls, tinners shall receive 7.69c. pe ‘ 
and risers 5.15c. per box. On machines where ri ‘ 
66 Ww and less ll ength i Diate a Bw ind le 
length hal! be assine i ma piate It is also 
agreed that all plates 18 n ind less } vidth sha rt 
counted as small plate 
It is probable that early in Jun conference wil 
he held between wage committee it tne a ociation and 7 
the bar-iron makers 1 he Central West that yg he ; 
\malgamated scale, and a etweer milar ymmit : 
tees representing the shes i piate mi It not ; 
expected there will be any trouble n arranging the 
sheet and ti plate scale te the new - ‘i 
are practically hose now ffect ut it ot ; ; 
likely that the ar-iro ‘ v1 »ppose ne g 
creases asked in their rates 
No Germans or Austrians in the Iron and Steel , 
: 


Institute 
| ‘ 


ee mw 


tute ’ Mai ind 1 the ounci present } 
x 
resolution which was adopted ordering the remova ; 
the names of all Germans and Austrians from the t , 
of members The annua report howed the total mer de 
bership at the beginning of the meeting to be 208 Q rs 
632 foreign members at the outbrealh of the war rT 
were of German, Austrian or Hungarian nationality \ 
number of resignations were presented at the fal : 
ing of the Instit ite. Dut S50 names out or the 1 $ 
mained, and to these the resolution applied 
a” 
} rs ‘ r f : 
The Chicago office ¢ ne ( & ¢ Fle & ' Ce 
: cr 
Company ry facture! | TO venerat ad ele te 
t} ar welding mac! ‘ } ee] ed | the (? . 
: 
suildir } 
+ 
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E. A. Stillman, president Watson-Stillman Com- 
pany, New York, returned May 23 from a business 
trip to France and England. In the former country he 
found all kinds of factories busy turning out munitions 
of war. All of the automobile plants are making 
shrapnel, most of them boring the cases from solid 
bars. A phonograph works is making shrapnel fuse 
timers. He visited a private plant for which $3,000,000 
worth of American equipment has been purchased, and 
which is designed to turn out 15,000 shells per day. 
England did not appear to be so busy as France in 
the making of war supplies. The ship on which he 
returned was held at Liverpool two days because of 
the inability to get a sufficient number of stokers. 

At the annual meeting of the Machinery Club of 
the City of New York, May 25, the following were 
elected as members of the board of governors to serve 
four years: W. L. Saunders, A. B. See, W. A. Redding, 
D. W. Bigoney and W. P. Bowman. Charles Shults was 
elected to serve two years. 


Deenseneenecseneceens 


Shonnsnasrecccconcneane 


Emerson Findley, heretofore assistant advertising 
manager of The Iron Age, has been appointed Central 
Western manager, with headquarters at Cleveland, suc- 
ceeding Percy A. Ware, who has resigned. 

John D. Ryan, James J. Hill and James A. Farrell 
have been appointed a committee of the National For- 
eign Trade Council to appear before the Federal Trade 
Commission on the subject of co-operation in foreign 
trade. The commission will hold hearings at Boston, 
June 1 and 2, and at New York, June 3, 4 and 5. 

Howard H. Cook, assistant secretary of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, has returned to New York City 
from a stay in San Francisco, where he was a juror of 
awards in the Department of Education and Social Econ- 
omy at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Bruce V. Crandall, secretary of the National Rail- 
way Appliances Association since July 1, 1911, has re- 
signed, effective May 31. The increased demand on 
his time resulting from the growth of his own business 
has made this action imperative. C. W. Kelly, treas- 
urer and director of exhibits, 349 Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago, was elected secretary for Mr. Crandall’s un- 
éxpired term, to be effective June 1. 

Foster A. Haist, secretary and treasurer of the Key- 
stone Mfg. Company, mechanics’ tools, Buffalo, N. Y., 
succeeds J. E. MacArthur as factory superintendent. 

A. H. Schaffert, for a number of years manager of 
the metal furniture department of the General Fire- 
proofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has become gen- 
eral manager of the Eco-Thermal Company, Warren, 
Ohio, maker of gas stoves. This company was recently 
reorganized and its present officers are: President, 
W. W. Kelly, manager of the Cleveland Tool & Supply 
Company; vice-president, Charles Loneless, president 
of the Warren Lumber Company; secretary, W. H. 
Meub; treasurer, N. A. Wolcott. 

V. D. Callaghan, who resigned as superintendent of 
the H. C. Frick Coke Company, at Lemont, Pa., has 
been succeeded by T. H. Doorley, superintendent of the 
works at Marguerite, and he has been succeeded by E. 
S. Wolfersberger, of Hecla, in turn succeeded by Robert 
Ramsey. G. W. English has been promoted from 
superintendent at Oliphant to Wynn, and J. A. Childs, 
superintendent at Juniata, has been named superin- 
tendent at Bitner also. 

J. H. Lane, Uniontown, Pa., has been named general 
superintendent of the three coking plants of the Oliver 
& Snyder Steel Company, Pittsburgh, succeeding the 
late Fred C. Keighley. Mr. Lane formerly was superin- 
tendent of Oliver No. 3 plant. 


The Transcontinental Freight Bureau has estab- 
lished a new rate on cast-iron pipe from Birmingham, 
Ala., to Pacific coast points. This rate, which was 
made effective May 22, is $11 per net ton, a reduction 
of $2. 
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Metal Branch of Hardware Associatic» 


The fourth annual meeting of the Metal Branc} 
the National Hardware Association was held in 
Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, May 21 and 22. The 
tendance comprised the leading manufacturers and 
bers in the sheet and tin-plate trades. A featur: 
the meeting was the number of interesting papers p 
sented, notably on the spelter situation in relatior 
the increased cost of galvanized sheets, and also as 
the best methods for securing an increased use of te 
plates for roofing purposes. 

The first session was called to order on Frid 
morning by W. H. Donlevy, chairman, and member 
the Carter-Donlevy Company, Philadelphia. He co 
gratulated those present on the large attendance and 
the prospects of valuable discussions of the important 
papers to be presented. A. J. Bihler, president Na 
tional Hardware Association, made a short addres 
pointing out the benefits to be derived by sheet and 
tin-plate manufacturers and jobbers from being mem 
bers of the association. 

Fred M. Fuller, assistant manager of sales of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, presented an 
interesting paper on “What Can We Do to Increase the 
Sale of Terne Plates?” He advocated a campaign of 
education among roofers, builders and property owners, 
with the object of inducing them to adopt more largely 
terne plate for roofing purposes and pointing out to 
them its advantages. Frank K. Chew, editor of the 
Metal Worker, Plumber and Steam Fitter, read a paper, 
which was well received, on “Ways and Means by Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Can Increase the Sale of 
Their Products.” 

At the Friday afternoon session a number of re- 
ports were made by members from different sections 
of the country. It was the consensus of opinion that 
business everywhere is much better than in the latter 
part of 1914 and the early part of this year, and the 
outlook very favorable. At this session W. S. Horner, 
of W. S. Horner & Co., Pittsburgh selling agents of 
the American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
presented a paper on “Why Spelter Advanced.” He 
gave interesting figures as to the output and consump- 
tion of this metal for the past three or four years. 

On Friday afternoon a visit was made to the testing 
plant of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company at 
Demmler, Pa., to inspect black sheets and terne plates 
that are being tested for atmospheric conditions. These 
sheets contain various percentages of copper, and the 
result of the tests so far has been very satisfactory, 
indicating that a copper content in black sheets or 
terne plates adds greatly to its lasting quality. In the 
evening a smoker and vaudeville entertainment was 
given in the Fort Pitt Hotel. George P. Early, special 
representative of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany, was the leading speaker, his subject being ‘“Fel- 
lowship.” 

On Saturday morning W. S. Abbott, Wheeling Cor- 
rugating Company, read a paper on “The Effect of the 
Spelter Market on Galvanized Sheets.” He gave fig- 
ures showing the increased cost of making galvanized 
sheets, due to the higher price of spelter. It is claimed 
that with spelter at 15c. per lb., the cost of making 
No. 28 galvanized sheets for most mills is close to 4c. 
per lb. At this session F. L. Greely, Herrick Company, 
Boston, Mass., read a paper on “Shipments of Less than 
Carload Lots Direct from the Mills.” The last business 
was the awarding of prizes for an essay contest, start- 
ed some time ago, on the subject of why terne plates 
should be used for roofing purposes. 


New Snyder Electric Furnace Installation 


The Halcomb Steel Company, Syracuse, N. Y., manu 
facturer of alloy and tool steels, has contracted for a 
3-ton Snyder electric furnace which will run basic, 
melting and refining cold material. This furnace wil! 
have a 24-hour output of 24 tons of refined steel. It 
will take the cold scrap and melt and refine it on a 
basic bottom. The Haleomb Steel Company has used 
an electric furnace for steel manufacture for the past 
seven years, refining hot metal taken from an ope! 
hearth furnace. 
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PIERRE MARTIN, who, with his brother Emile, per- 
ted the Martin open-hearth furnace at their works 
Sireuil, France, in 1864, died May 23 at Paris. 
he Martin furnace was the first open-hearth furnace 
troduced in this country, which was in 1868, by the 
w Jersey Steel & Iron Company, Trenton, N. J., in 
ich the late Abram S. Hewitt was largely interested. 
Hewitt visited the works at Sireuil and was so 
pressed with the work of the furnace that he took 
eps to arrange for. its use in this country. As the 
Siemens regenerative gas system of heating was early 
pplied to the Martin furnace, the steel made by this 
ocess has been known as Siemens-Martin steel in this 
intry and Martin-Siemens steel abroad. The Besse- 
gold medal of the Iron and Steel Institute was 
irded to Pierre Martin at the meeting of the society 
London on the 13th of this month. Mr. Martin was 
able to be present and the medal was received in 
behalf by a representative of the French Embassy 
WILLIAM H. MOHN, Reading, Pa., died May 20, aged 
He was born in Reading and after working 
a hat factory and next in the mounting department 
f a local brass and iron foundry for some years he be- 
me superintendent of the latter. In 1908 he formed 
partnership with Edward Kershner, under the name 
Mohn & Kershner, for the manufacture of art metal 
roods. Mr. Kershner died about a year ago, and since 
1at time Mr. Mohn has been sole owner of the estab- 
shment. He leaves his widow and two children. 


years. 


CARL EDWARD ANSELM, of Meyer & Anselm, iron 
nd steel fabricators and contractors, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died suddenly, May 11, at- his home in that city, aged 
1 years. He was born in New York City, but had 
ong been a resident of Brooklyn. For 30 years he had 
been engaged in the structural iron trade. He leaves 
s widow. 

M. E. DUNCAN, vice-president Canadian Car & Foun- 
iry Company, died in Montreal, May 23. The body will 

brought to New York for burial. Mr. Duncan for 

iny years was connected with the American Car & 
sundry Company, before going with the Canadian Com- 
ny in Montreal. 

CHARLES F. ALBRECHT, superintendent of the Painter 
nills of the Carnegie Steel Company for about 15 
vears, died May 20 at his home in Pittsburgh, aged 56 
years. He retired a few months ago on account of ill 
health. He leaves his widow and a son. 

CHARLES O’HARA, a well-known iron and steel sales- 
nan, died May 23 at his home in Brooklyn, aged 77 
ears. He leaves six sons. 


Organization of Engineering Foundation 


The formal organization of the Engineering Foun- 
lation, the scope and aims of which were given in Thé 
on Age of February 4, 1915, was accomplished on 
Tuesday of this week at the Engineering Societies 
Building, New York. The Foundation is the first of its 
kind devoted to research work in engineering lines and 
to the promotion of the interests of the engineering 
rofession. It starts with a gift of $250,000 from 
\mbrose Swasey, Warner & Swasey Company, Cleve- 
ind, Ohio. 

The board that was selected to administer the trust 

as follows: Dr. A. R. Ledoux, past president Ameri- 
an Institute of Mining Engineers; J. Waldo Smith, 
hief engineer of the New York City Board of Water 
Supply, Gas and Electricity; Dr. M. I. Pupin, professor 
* electromechanics in Columbia University; Dr. Alex- 
der C. Humphreys, president Stevens Institute of 


lechnology; Edward D. Adams, banker; Gano Dunn, 
esident J. G. White Engineering Corporation; Howard 
liott, president New York, New Haven & Hartford 
‘ailroad; Dr. Charles Warren Hunt, secretary American 
Society of Civil Engineers; Charles E. Scribner, chief 
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engineer of the Western Electric Company; Jesse M. 
Smith, past president American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, and Benjamin B. Thayer, president Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company. In order properly to con- 
sider the large number of applications from those who 
desire to use some of the fund for research work, a 
committee was appointed consisting of Dr. Ledoux, 
chairman, and J. Waldo Smith, Dr. M. I. Pupin, and 
Dr. A. C. Humphreys, all selected from the board. The 
board sent a telegram to Mr. Swasey expressing its ap 
preciation of his gift and its pledge to carry out his 
aims. 


Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


Robert A. Carter, Sr., and Thomas B. Foley have 
been appointed receivers of the Carter Iron Company, 
a holding corporation for the Monongahela Iron & Steel 
Company, operating a bar-iron plant at Hays Station, 
Pittsburgh. The receivers have been ordered by the 
courts to operate the plant until further notice. 

The limited partnership of Goff, Horner & Co., Ltd., 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, has been dissolyed, owing 
to the death of Homer P. Goff, and has been’ succeeded 
by W. S. Horner & Co., a general partnership, which 
has assumed all liabilities and is to receive all moneys 
due. W. S. Horner & Co. are Pittsburgh sales agents 
for the American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
Ohio. W. S. Horner is president and treasurer; George 
S. Phillips, vice-president, and Harry A. Lord,’ seers 
tary. 

The Carnegie Steel Company is now operating 40 
of its 59 blast furnaces, an increase of 17 active stacks 
since last December. One Isabella stack at Pittsburgh 
was blown in May 19 on basic iro 
are still idle. 


Two Isabella stack 


The American Steel & Wire Company is credited 
with having received an order from England for about 
1000 tons of horseshoes, for delivery to’ the British 
army in France. They are to be made at its Shoer 
berger works, Pittsburgh. 

The Columbia Sheet Steel Company, East Live: 
pool, Ohio, has been organized with a capital stock of 
$600,000, and will build a sheet mill plant Local cap 
italists are reported to have guaranteed first mortvage 
bonds of the new company to the amount of $150,000 
The names of officers have not been given out 

At a recent meeting of stockholders of the Ward 
Nail Company, Niles, Ohio, the capital stock was in 
creased from $50,000 to $100,000, and officers elected 
David Tod, president; D. R. Ward, vice 
president, and Thomas D. Irwin, secretary and trea 
urer. 


as follows: 


The Youngstown Iron & Steel Company, Young 
town, Ohio, has just placed more contracts for equip 
ment for its new steel plant. These include two stand 
ard gauge oil-burning locomotives, awarded to the H 
K. Porter Company, Pittsburgh; a steel building, 55 x 
4150 ft.. to be used as a sheet bar storage house, giver 
to the Hunter Construction Company, Youngstown; 
soaking pit plates, to the Sterrett-Thomas Foundry 
Company, Pittsburgh; two large cold steel presses fo 
the pressed steel department, to the Toledo Machine & 
Tool Company, Toledo, Ohio, and a large punching 
machine, to the Massillon Punch & Machine Company, 
Massillon, Ohio. 

The National Forge & Tool Company, Erie, Pa., ha 
recently been incorporated by Frederick J. McCoy, C. E 
Wilder and John S. Gillispie. 

John Helmuth & Co., 30 Church street, New York, 
have opened a Pittsburgh office, at 337 Oliver Building, 
in connection with the steel conversion business they 
are entering into, and whereby they will be able to 
cater to the special needs of consumers by converting 
from the raw and semi-finished material of their own 
selected analyses to finished steels. Through their 
Pittsburgh office, which is in charge of John Helmuzh, 
more effective co-operation with the mills with which 
they have connections is also assured, resulting in bet 
ter service to their customers. The New York office 
will continue in charge of J. W. Sanders 
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The pressure on machine-tool builders and thei 


chines for finishing cases 


selling forces is sustained, not only by the demand fo [fhe Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, has a 


tools desired for turning out war materials, but by a vids on four special machines used in the making of | 
1) . . 1 follower bearings There are lefinite indicatior 
steadily growing request for machinery needed in i : ae —s 
. : . . other Eastern railroad will soon be in the 
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: > ‘ : ‘ Acor Mfg. Company, New Yorl is preparing to 
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moved from a shop at Mars ll, but new tools, as The Richmond Beach Brick Company, Mt. Vernon, W 

lathes, drill presses, shaping nd milling machines he has been organized by E. Branchflower, J.. Ptezelberger, 

required 4 metal finishing plant wil ilso be installed Moody, and others It has a capitalization of $70,000 

Shar ic eT toatar — . ™ ‘ . > 

J. H. Sharpe is the proprietor The Chelan Electric Company, Wenatchee, Wash 
The Texas Interlocking Stave’ Sil Company, Sulphur poses to construct a hydroelectric power plant at Lake Ch: 

Springs, will soon begin the manufacture of stave silos The Franklin Tile & Culvert Company, Billings, M 
The Graham Mill & Elevator Company, Graham, wil has filed articles of incorporation with capital st 

buil g1 el t t Me a ( 1 capacity $75,000 It will erect a plant for the manufacture ¢ 


crete W. H. Franklin, T. F. Pollard, R. J. Fleming, 


others, are the incorporators 


The Pacific Northwest The Pioneer Paving & Roofing Company, Cheyenne, 





will move its plant to Billings, Mont., where the plant 
S Was May 20. 191 be enlarged and improved The company will manuf 
, laundry trays and will install equipment to manuf 
» rece t o¢ ir? é | server » Stimulate f 
3 gravel roofing, cement and plaster work, construct bu 
Vival oOo interes in the lumbet1 i? st 1 the Northwest ; ; rn 
: blocks, fence posts, floors, curbings, foundations and 
The first was n order for 00.04 railroad ties placed b he 
; forced concrete construction. 
Spokane Portl ( & Se é R iwa cs pal ‘ t’o! na, 
to be sed for renew ‘ wo! during 1916 The order The Ocean Food Packing Company, Everett, Was 
will reaui1 ~hont 12.000 000 ft timber. boar i ure ently organized with a capital stock of $25,000, will 
and the mills in ane djacent to Portland will probab inning plant with a capacity of 50,000 to 60,000 
handle the bul of the contract Deliveries are to an vear ©. J. Foster, C. W. Miley and G. A. Brow) re ] 
itis: ‘Satiialeialatn The econd is the purchase b the inent stockholders 
Port Blakely Mill Compar Port Blakely, of five imber 
schooners recently operated by the Globe Navigation Con 
. 3 . 
pany, bankrupt. The vessela have a carrying capacity San Francisco 
,000,000 ft. and will do much to relieve the conditio in the 
umber indust1 reva 2 t this me because of hortags SAN FRANCISCO CAL., Mav 18 a1° 
ol ceal onnage Business in machine tools is less active than last m« 
The present congestio é t bou o1 he Orient, seasonably heavy rains and a feeling of hesitancy du 
ue to lack of vessels to transport me, is absolute ur war developments are held responsible for a slight react 
precedented i the Northwest. and ppers hope for littl which is believed to be only temporary Notwithstar 
relief i the future ‘ rippling of the steamshiy some crop damage, implements and agricultural machine 
Minnesota onl added t d situation, and ever! vesst ontinue to lead in activity Large shipments of such go 
lea g the Pacific ports is loaded t er extreme « { re coming by the Panama Canal, while local manufactu 
rt of t dif t s due to the ‘ of the C ! re well occupied Some activity is also noted ir 
Pacific os " the rans fic rad route hinery, with numerous inquiries from Nevada for cor 
inc ~ maieniatvie hc iilitiaiees | saab act ee reciaelal with . pressors, et ind local interests expect some benefit fron 
, utloo Inquirie f large ntit of road proposed direct steamer line between San Francisco and 
ope il ou 0} qu S t< ge quantitie a 
Se i ee a a se ; ‘ ; ‘ — Alaskan ports More shipbuilding business is appearing, and 
sin | teieieaiaaii eons euihdai i was. meiteival-mnanead tendency toward improvement is evident in building. The 
though not mat orders ‘ hawt alings Cotlectians “ Lust: n demand for local gas engines has been cut off 
Netle chan but fair domestic trade is reported General foundry 
ii ial ~ © 
trade ontinues extremely quiet 
The meashous eH Mas FH ware 
(Scenes Stina a ieee ial } fi) ‘ The roundhouse, machine shops, car shops and a great 


with a loss of $50.0 eal of rolling stock of the Alaska Northern tailwa 


Seward, Alaska, were destroyed by fire May 12 The total 
P or the ree ‘ t< be t Rosebur . 
. os s estimated at $100,000 Whether the shops will be 
Ore I Ke Brother ov ‘ prepared | R. § 

re} cet IS uncertain 
Jobso It \ ‘ | ‘ 000 ft. o f he ; , ' 
lumber ad ] ‘ on oO 1 nea the onstructio f it s innounced that the property of the Globe Ire 

! road fro. Rosebur to the ne of the Cas e N Works, Sacramento, Cal., including several buildings nd 
tior Reserve The } t, whe ompleted, will cost alr rge shop outfit, is to be sold shortly by the trustees 
I x ¢ ) eet obligations of $80.000 

ludith Gat ME conn j sie Cer rz & 1et} The J. H. Burnett Iron Works, Fresno, Cal., is preparing 
ngeinee Great Falls, t re} ‘ Ol ite ste t engage the manufacture of a lock-nut and bolt 
to cost ipout S?2O.000 \ ordir 2 to report W H Sheasby. Berkeley, ‘ 

mr & Rethe Was] Was . ‘ rking on a project for the establishment of a stes 
} n } it nnd "< ¢ hat? } ‘ t t< erter at Monterey 

$25,000 4 drainage syst« Ww " rilt The Monterey Packing Company is starting work 

The Spokane-Astor1 le cr ! Y ec RB ) torage plant at Monterey, Cal 
Portlan cquired about ft. o ter frontage The Craig Shipbuilding Company, Long Beach, C 
Warrento (ore oO! ! t Ss tne ecti ot gt ! e! contract for a Government lighthouse tende 
elevators rehous pre te ; { tuipped wit! 1 1300-hp. engine 
, Vv 3. fF 3 pre rn ' ‘ ‘ 
Plans ’ - ? R Walt : I The Gibraltar Consolidated Mining Company, Downie 
Active constructiol the centr eating plant t ‘ Cal., preparing to install a new hoisting engine 
I 
built racon ‘ ting Compat The Montebello Oil Company, Fillmore, Cal., is pret 
Taco wil et | t t } da refinery at a cost of about $100,000 
rbout $250,000 P: ns : 
< , he town of Calexico, Cal, is taking bids for 
I rre Cree Powe ‘ I tor direct-connected with a three-stage centrifugal pu 
whicl R R ersto ‘ { VO! on 5 . . 
The Western Gas Engine Company, Los Angeles, has ta 
or thé rr ) ‘ hast oete ‘ : ; 
. : : ontract to furnish the new mu! icip pumping p 
Trestle Cree vill beg ‘ I 
ow of Escor do, Cal it SS9oS 
7 ichapi, Cal., has voted $8000 of bonds for mu 
i he port « Astor (ore tr te ( ef | ee) 
I light nt 
W: to prepare ] ! 

‘ t el ol vare ‘ et t the rt t e National Ice & Cold Storage Company has announce 
Smit P} tention of building a pre-cooling plant at Tracy, ‘ 
than $750.00 t e ready) or the 1916 fruit season 

IG. Ke onsu O | I 

, plans f 7 nd Or 

ee Western Canada 
The Steve Count ‘ ( Mever 


cam. im teak Sole a ta a Cohen te WINNIPEG, MAN., May 22, 


nd will begin development About 0 ‘ Machinery dealers report a fair demand for some 
generated to supp! oll tow ining properties \ steady, although slow, improvement appears in the 
A H. Sper s reside R \ Ss, esident or machinery parts Some of the lumber mills whi 
manager ent started up work are fairly good buyers, but nm 
The Kuestho Ie omy \ rtes, W : recent ont! ts are reported A few municipalities are arrang 
neorporated for $50,0( » tabs over the buildine of th te e money for various utilities The general fi 
anacortes Cream & |  ‘ ieee ite situation has not yet become much easier. 
into a salme ne W ise president George Malcolmson, Winnipeg manager of the Ford M 
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e Alberta authorities will instal 9 “a 
venerat t he ew nitentiar Saska ’ 
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to the statement of tl rma the ) 
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Westinghouse mazda C lamps are now 
from 200 to 1000 watts for : 
Heretofore these mazda C lamps (which are the latest 
development in incandescent lamps and among the most 
efficient lighting units available) supplied 
only for 105 to 125 volts. The manufacture of this 
type of lamp has progressed so rapidly, however, that 
the Westinghouse Lamp Company, 1261 Broadway, New 
York, is now able to furnish them for the higher volt 
ages. In appearance they resemble the 105 to 125-volt 
lamps. 


S1zes 220 to 250 volt 


have been 
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Some Recent Publications 


The National Association of Manufacturers 
Church street, New York, has issued “A Handboo 
the Federal Trade Commission Act.” This i 
pamphlet of 64 pages, which has been prepared fo) 
association by James A. Emery. It gives the full 
of the act creating the commission, together with 
egislative history, an outline of the personnel of 
‘ommission and a digest of its apparent powers, du 
ind procedure. Special attention is given to 
the act which developed the greatest dif 
opinion during its legislative considerat 
Attached to the statement are of the ( 
act, the Sherman act and other related legislation 
diagram is included outlining the powers and proc: 
of the commission. This document is most timely, 
it will manufacturers and others interested 
intelligent study of this important 
legislation. 


features ol 
ences ol 


copies 


enable 
make an piece 


“Trade of the United States with Other Amer 
1913-1914,” is the title of a booklet just p 
lished by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Cor 
Department of Commerce. American manuf 
and producers in all lines will find this do 
ment of practical value in determining the kinds, qua 
tities and values of merchandise exported from the 
United States to each country of the Western Hemi 
phere, with annual purchases amounting to two billions 
“Miscellaneous Series No. 23” is the officia 
ignation of the booklet, which will be sold by the 
uperintendent of Documents, Washington, and by 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
New York, Boston, Chicago, St. 
Atlanta, Francisco and 
the nominal price of 20 cents per copy. 


Countries, 


nerce 


turers 


4 


f } ler 
Ot Gao.iars. 


nr T } 
nerce at Louis, 


San Seattle at 


The New Haven Manufacturers’ Exhibit, Inc., 67 
Chapel street, New Haven, Conn., has issued an inde» 
guide of “New Haven Made Goods.” This contains 


alphabetical list of the products of the manufacturers 
of that city with a list of manufacturers whose prod 
icts are covered. To make this last of value for rapid 
ise the telephone number is given after the name as 
the street address. Mention is also made in the 
pamphlet of the permanent exhibit of goods made i 


well as 


that city. This is the first permanent exhibit of its 
kind in any city of the United States and is open t 
the public during ordinary business hours without 
‘harge 

The Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers, 812 
Wick Building, Youngstown, Ohio, has _ published 
metal lath handbook. It is designed to place befor 
architects and contractors in a concise form the best 


method of using metal lath, together with illustrations 
nd descriptions of the kinds. A 
various scientific experiments, especially 

fire tests that have been made to determin¢ 
lamental data affecting the use of metal lath, is 
The price of the handbook is $1.00. 


various condensed 


record of 


the way of 


luded. 


The Stamford, Conn., Board of Trade has issued its 
1915. In addition to a brief historica 
the town, considerable information is give! 
on the industries that are located there, som 
13 different lines being mentioned. Data on the trans 
facilities and the other inducements that 
red to industries to establish plants there are 
cluded. Numerous illustrations of the different indus 
establishments and views of the town are shown. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York, have published 
363-page Ernest Elmo Calkin’s “Moder 
Advertising.” Its purpose is to cover the entire subje 
down the fundamentals, suggestions being 
made as to methods of using more detailed works. A 
chapter is devoted to showing how manufacturers ca! 
ise “the long arm of publicity to reach after new sales 
and new markets.” 

The School of Mines of the University of Minnesota 
has issued its “Maps of the Mining Districts of Minn« 
for 1915 in the usual blueprint form. The maj 
of the region as a whole as well as the sectional ones 

; Mesaba, Vermillion and Cuyuna ranges art 


of the 
brought up to date. 


year book for 
account of 


various 


portation 


offe 


revision of 


by setting 


” 
sota 








Judicial Decisions 
ABSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREET 


WARRANTY IN SALE OF BOILER. 
steam boiler contained a clause 


A contract for sal 
stating the 
brick required for standard setting” 
of specified size, but the number 
rely exceeded the estimated number 


numbe 
and number 
actually used 


Held that the 


se must be deemed to have been a mere estimate, 
| not such warranty as renders the seller liable to 
yuyer for the cost of the larger number of brick and 
; ictually required. (Maine Supreme Judicial Court, 
ie City Iron Works vs. Cushnoc Paper Company, 93 
tic Reporter 356.) 
\SSUMPTION OF RISK BY EMPLOYEE.—An employee 
ed through insufficiency of a force engaged it 
ndling a heavy machine cannot damages 


recovel 
iinst his employer, if there was no f 


ting the 


itoreman 
work, plaintiff understood the nature of 
additional assistance could 
ired had the men desired it. (Wisconsin Supreme 
Malleable Iron Company, 151 North 


786.) 


prese! t 


work, and have beer 
irt, Karny vs. 
estern Reporter 

MACHINERY SUBJECT TO MECHANIC’s LIEN.—Heavy 
achinery may be regarded as part of the real estate, 

as to be subject to a mechanic’s lien against the land, 
vhere the base has been bolted to a concrete foundation, 
though some of the parts may not yet have been fitted 
(Kansas Supreme Court, Geppelt vs. Middle 
Stone Company, 146 Pacific Reporter 1157.) 
CONTRACT BINDING.—A 
for mutuality if it binds the 
delivery of goods up to a 
but leaves the seller free to withhold delivery 
Missouri Supreme Court, Hudson vs. 174 
Southwestern Reporter 393.) 

EMPLOYER’S DUTY TO SAFEGUARD A STEEL RIVETER. 
Where a steel riveter was required to use as a scaffold 
1 plank across a space 16 ft. long, his employer may be 

und to have been negligent in not having a 
vhich was attached to the middle of the plank to keep it 
om sagging, attached vertically instead of diagonally, 
vhere the plank slipped and thereby caused injury to 
(Wisconsin Supreme Court, Tucker vs 
Company, 151 Northwestern Reporter 


place. 
West 
contract of 


ONE-SIDED 
s invalid 


NOT 
want of 
lyer to accept certall 


mount, 


srowning, 


rope, 


he employee. 
Skobis Bros. 
iJv.) 
BUYER’S REMEDIES ON ACCOUNT OF DEFECTIVE Ma- 
CHINERY.—When a seller of machinery innocently mis 
presents its condition, the buyer is entitled to rescind 
his purchase on that ground, but not to enforce any 
aim for damages, on electing to retain the machinery 
\ seller of a second-hand engine, under representation 


iat it has been overhauled and is as good as new, is 
ible for the buyer’s expense in putting it in good con 
lition, on it proving to be defective, and for the expense 
hiring another engine pending the making of such re- 
rs. (Alabama Court of Appeals, D. B. Lacy & Son 
Kilby Locomotive & Machine Works, 67 Southern 
Reporter 754.) 


CONTRACTOR IN MINING NOT AN EMPLOYEE.—A cor 
for the removal of iron ore from a pit is not 
mployee” of the iron company, within the meaning 
the Alabama employers’ liability act, where he is 
iid so much per ton for ore mined and delivered, em- 
oys and pays his own workmen, furnishes his own ap 
and is left free to determine the parts of the 
where he is to work. (Alabama Supreme Court, 
Hubbard vs. Coffin & Leake, 67 Southern Reporter 697.) 
WHEN ONE BecoMEs A JUNK DEALER.—When 
shown to have made sales of junk and old metals on 
lifferent dates within two months he must be deemed 
“dealer” within the Massachusetts law which 
license tax on dealers in such articles. 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, Commonwealth 
Silverman, 108 Northeastern Reporter 358.) 
ASSUMPTION OF RISK OF DEFECTIVE EYEBOLT.—A 
rkman assumes the risk of being injured through 


lances, 


one 


be a 


I poses a 


ifficiency of the threads of an eyebolt to sustain the 


ght of a heavy casting if he knows of such insuffi- 
(Indiana Supreme Court, Inland Steel Com- 


999 


vs. Kiessling, 108 Northeastern Reporter 252.) 
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Customs Decisions 


STEAM WINCHES TRANSFERRED TO OTHER VESSELS 
The Court f ¢ \y ha end 
‘ ha u i l il £ : 
rt the i imbe , vessels de 
Ameri po S ec AU SE he t lropeal wa } } 
stean Wi hes } ‘ WW \ \ he H 
the port of New York to the Carl Sehars and I 
L, Boas, steamship I he ‘ i i vere I 
ndergoing exte! e alterat ' i? ontemplat 
change of service, were classified as steam eng 
assessed for duty at 30 pe t ke graph 19 } 
if the act 109 espond ira pl ‘ : 
the present Lt mp s protested ’ 
hat the winche ere pa he equipms 
vessels to wh +} ere ' : ed a 
free ‘o a y aer re i oO iw i ed 
he a M } RY7 nicn 1 pa 
The Board of General Appraise ustained the 
test, whereupon the ({ ’ ent ippealed ly 
struing the section of the gation laws quoted, th 
court holds that to entitle such goods to free entry they 
must, first, be equipment of essel “delayed ir : 
and belonging to a regular line plying between fore 
ports and the United States; second, they must be é 
legitimate equipment of ict esse] that is t : 
equipment prudent to provide nd reasonably necessa 
for the proper, efficient and afe performances { a 
service ll which the vessel engaged or 1 apout 
engage,” and, third, they must be transferred i 
port in which the vessel i delayed, fron one ‘ ‘ 
to another of the same owner, under custom pe 
vision. It is conceded that in this case the vessel 
which the transfers were made were delayed in port 
that the winches were transferred from one vessel to i 
another of the same owner, hence but one question 1 
presented DY the appeal and that is, were the winche 
at the time application was made for their trar 
legitimate equipment of the vessels for which they w 
intended? This questior the court answers in the nes 
tive, holding that the winches under consideration we 
never on board the two vessels until transferred f: 
the Pretoria, and that neither of the vessel had evel 
been equipped with steam winches, which, on the yt 
trary, were pl iced on board, not to er able them t pe! ; 
form the service previous performed, but to “add : 
their efficiency in handling cargoes in their new line of 
service.” The winches in question, the court hold i 8 
might be held to be “equipment for the vessels, but not % 
equipment of the vessels,” and, therefore, not eligible 
free entry unde? the statute quoted 
The Board of United States Genera Appr Ase I 
taken adverse action on protests filed Dy Herma Boker 5 
& Co., New York, regardi he ite of duty a ling 
on steel strips imported unde! the tariff t of wa 
They were classified under the provi I paragra .s 
135 reading “ste strips, not thick han No ' 
wire gauge and not exceeding 5 in. in widtl rt k 





called for an ad valorem duty of 35 per cent The ir 


porters claimed the strips properly dutiable at 1 2/10 

per lb., unde paragraph 130, as “sheets or plates of 

iron or steel.” The board held that the testimony failed 

to substantiate the clain The same firm was also ove! 

ruled in protests dealing with the entry under the old 

tariff of flat steel wire In thi ase the claim wa * 

duty at 35 per cent. as steel in strips, but the board de 3 

cided that the collector’s assessment of 45 per cent. a e 

metal manufactures was correct : 
4 

The E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., | ; 

opened a Detroit ffice i roor ZUi1 Dime B 

Building. is 
: 
; 
by 


a 
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Trade Publications 


V-Notch Meters.—Harrison Safety Boiler Works, North 
Philadelphia Station, Philadelphia, Pa. Engineering leaflet 
No. 18. Contains a reprint of two papers on the V-notch 
weir as used in the Cochrane metering heater. The first de- 
scribes the tests made at the Glasgow University in 1907- 
1909, by which the fact was established that with a V-notch 
weir, the true discharge for given conditions could be de- 
termined within 0.333 per cent. The other treats of a com- 
mercial testing apparatus of large capacity installed for the 
purpose of carrying out an extensive series of tests on V- 
notch weirs of different dimensions as actually installed in 
commercial meter chambers. 


Elevating Factory Trucks.—Lewis-Shepard Company, 
262 Dover street, Boston, Mass. Pamphlet. Illustrates and 
describes an elevating factory truck for use in connection 
with the system employed at present in factories for placing 
stock and material on platforms and moving the loaded plat- 
forms instead of piling and unpiling the material. The spe- 
cial features of the truck are the use of steel throughout 
with the exception of the wheels which are of gray iron, 
vertical elevation and lowering, freedom from shock or jar 
and the use of short strokes to raise the load. All of these 


features are touched upon, the text being supplemented by 
illustrations. 


Planing Machines.—Cincinnati Planer Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar. Presents illustrations of massive 
heavy-duty machines equipped with belt, speed box and re- 
versing motor drives. 


Street Cleaning Machinery.—Studebaker Corporation, 
South Bend, Ind. Booklet. Is designed to give some idea 
of modern street cleaning machinery and to furnish statis- 
tical information and suggestions regarding the cost and 
efficiency of various methods of street cleaning, sprinkling, 
oil distribution, etc. It is intended to offer methods of maxi- 
mum efficiency and economy. The booklet is especially val- 
uable to superintendents of factory grounds and industrial 
communities. 


Gas Engines.—Hoopeston Gas Engine Company, Hoopes- 
ton, Ill. Catalogue. Discusses and illustrates a type of gas 
engine, the special features of which are the use of an elec- 
tric instead of a flyball governor to maintain speed, starting 
as a two-cycle engine and automatically changing to a four- 
cycle unit and the absence of gears or secondary machinery 
These engines are made in 7 to 20 hp. truck and skid models 


The principles of their construction were explained in The 
Iron Age, January 14, 1915. 
Bearing Bronze.—Lumen Bearing Company, Buffalo, 


N. Y. Booklet. Explains the properties of a non-phosphor 
bronze which is adapted for thrust collars and bearings de- 
signed to carry unusually heavy loads. Special claims for 
this bronze are a lower coefficient of friction, durability, high 
compressive strength and a lighter weight than 
bronze. 


ordinary 


Leather Belting.—Bonner & Barnewall, Inc., 30 Church 
street, New York City. Booklet. After an introductory 
chapter on buying belting and rules to determine the width 
necessary to transmit a given horsepower and the length of 
belts, the manufacture of Bonbar reinforced belts is taken 
up in some detail. The special claims made for it are that 
the stretch is minimized and a greater flexibility and longer 
life are secured. 


Bridge and Steel Construction.—Dominion Bridge 
Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. Catalogue No. § 1 
Size, 8% x 11% in.; pages, 104. Contains many excellent 


illustrations of 
and, in some 


installations with a 
instances, interesting 
ditions and other difficulties 
The illustrations include the 
tinuous span of 1356 ft., railroad bridges, swing and ver- 
tical lift spans, bascule lift viaducts, plate girder 
spans, structural steel work for railroad shops and stations, 
manufacturing plants, office buildings, coal and ore handling 
plants and other miscellaneous steel work. 


brief account of each 
delails of climatic con- 
encountered in construction 
Lachine bridge with a con- 


bridges, 


Nuts and Bar Iron.—Milton Mfg. Company, Milton, Pa. 
Two booklets. The first illustrates a line of large nuts for 
engine manufacturers and the other calls attention to sev- 
eral grades of bar iron for railroad, machine shop, general 
locomotive and staybolt work. Tables giving the sizes of 
flats, squares and rounds in which these brands may be had 
are included. 


Tapping Machines.—National Machinery Company, Tiffin, 
Ohio. Tapper talk No. 3. Calls attention to a line of nut 
tapping machines with special emphasis on the new auto- 
matic machine illustrated in The Iron Age, January 28, 1915 


Wood Block Floors.—Ohio Wood Preserving Company, 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Booklet B. Points 
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out the advantages of using creosoted wood blocks for th, 
floors of factories, shops and all interior uses where wearir 
quality, elasticity, sanitation and economy are prime requ 
sites. The features of the blocks such as service, cost, com 
fort and efficiency are briefly discussed. Illustrations show 
ing how a floor is laid are included, together with views o 
a number of plants in which the floor has been installed. 


Boring, Drilling and Milling Machines.—Lucas Ma 
chine Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Two booklets. Treat 
of the efficiency of the Lucas Precision machine with em 
phasis on the feature that boring, drilling and milling oper 
ations may be performed without changing the set-up of 
the work. Illustrations show the machine in a number of 
operations, the parts in detail, and are supplemented by 
description of all the features of the machine. 


Ball Bearings.—S. K. F. Ball Bearing Company, 50 
Church street, New York City. Bulletin No. 25. Mentions 
the use that is being made of ball bearings in machine tools 
and shop equipment. After a brief discussion of the con- 
struction of the ball bearings, the text of which is supple- 
mented by engravings, the various machines that are equipped 
with ball bearings are illustrated and brief statements made 
as to the results that have followed their use. The machines 
covered include sensitive drilling, planing, milling, grinding, 
gear cutting and broaching machines, as well as lathes and 
several special machines, electric motors, shafting hangers, 
ete, Instructions on the mounting and care of tall bearings 
are included. 


Geared Elevator Machine.—R. M. Rogers & Co., 74 
Emerson place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Circular. Describes briefly 
a self-retaining geared machine for use in connection with 
hand power invalid or trunk lifts ranging in capacity from 
300 to 650 lb. The car is held against movement in either 
direction by a self-locking device. An illustration of the ma- 
chine is presented, together with a brief table of the sizes 
that can be supplied. 


Electric Lights.—Cooper Hewitt Electric Company, 
Eighth and Grand streets, Hoboken, N. J. Bulletin No. 59. 
Gives illustrations of the use of the company’s electric 
lamps for the illumination of signs. One of the particular 
advantages claimed for the use of these lamps is the ab- 
halation due to the throwing of light from the 
lamps directly on the sign instead of outlining the letters 
of the with incandescent lights. A diagram showing 
the method of mounting the lamps for illuminating the sign 
is included. 


sence of 


sign 


Gears, Pinions and Trolleys.—R. D. Nuttall Com- 
McCandless avenue and Harrison street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa Catalogues Nos. 12 and 13. The first illustrates and 
briefly describes a large line of mine and industrial loco- 
gears and pinions for standard mine locomotives, 
mining machine gears and pinions, mine, industrial haulage 
and standard trolleys, flexible and spring couplings, etc. It 
also contains data and formule for determining the dia- 
metral and circular pitches of gears and rules for ordering. 
No. 13 is devoted to electrical railway gears, pinions and 
trolleys, illustrating types for standard equipment, a variety 
of bases for standard and shoe and roller types of the panta- 
graph trolleys, trolley harps, wheels, parts, etc. 


pany, 


motive 


Riveting Machines.—Vulcan Engineering Sales Com- 
pany, 2061 Elston avenue, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue No. 3, 
fifth edition. Illustrations and descriptive matter explain the 
operation of a line of pneumatic riveting machines in which 
a combination toggle and lever action is used. Lists of the 
different sizes of machines are given together with drawings 
and engravings of various parts. An illustrated description 
of one of these machines appeared in The Iron Age, April 
8, 1915. 


Water Filters.—Hygeia Filter Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Four circulars. Cover a line of stone water filters for fac- 
tories and other places where a large supply of pure water 
is required. The construction is explained at some length, 
the text being supplemented by drawings, showing the ar- 
rangement of various parts. 


Wagon and Truck Loaders.—Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. Bulletins Nos. 165 and 166. The first illus- 
trates and describes the Jeffrey portable and self-propelled 
wagon and truck loader for handling bituminous and an- 
thracite coal from storage bins or yard piles. This machine, 
handling coal up to 6-in. cubes, has a capacity of 1 to 1% 
tons per min. The second bulletin covers a similar machine 
for handling crushed stone, sand, etc. 


Grinding and Polishing Machinery.—Valley City Ma- 
chine Works, Grand Rapids, Mich. Illustrates the company’s 
line of bench and floor grinding, polishing and buffing ma- 
chines, special features of which are the wick oiling device 
and the Valley City adjustable protection and exhaust hoods 
The grinding machines include both wet and dry types and 
the buffing and polishing machines can be used as combina- 
tion grinders and polishers. 








